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AN is a Compound of Soul and 
Body Felicity is the end of the 
firſt, and the way to compaſs it, is 
chalk'd out to us by the Precepts of 
eligion. Nothing in the World ought to come 


nquiry after which is ſo far from being incom- 
arible with what is required in Civil Converſa- 


n the contrary, it is ſo cloſely twiſted with that 
Quality, that a man cannot be Pious, without 
paving true Honour, according to the notions of 
he World; nor be truly 2 Man of Honour 


Relioion teaches us the way to Salvation, human 
Prudence ought to inſtrutt us how to behave our 
elves in the Commerce of the World, ſo that we 
way attain the Goods which are proper for the 
"4 — miſſing the ſovereion Happineſs of 
e Soul. 
Nom, as Felicity is the End of the Soul, ſo 
he End of the Commerce of the World is, tobe 
>clov'd and Eſteem'd by thoſe with whom we 
ve oblig*d ro converſe : And i Fre rightly con- 

A 2 1 ſeder 
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Author's Preface. 


n Competition with that Supream Good; the 


ion towards the making a man of Honour, that 


ithout being truly Religious, Therefore whilſt 


The Author's Preface. 


ſider the Thing, we will find, that all the For- 
tunes which Men raiſe in this World, are entirel 
owrng to the Protection of their Friend. 
Some get beth their Friends and their Fortunes 
by a Criminal Socicty, and others by a Virtu- 
ous Converſation. The firſt of theſe Method; 
cannot be. ſollam' d by a Man of Honour, who on 
the contrary ought to abhor it; ſince it generaly 
leads a Man into a Precipice, in the very tim: 
he thinks his Fortune ſettled. on a ſolid Founda- 
tion; for in anaWickedneſs gain a Man but 
falſe Friends, uncertain Riches ; and always 
carry with them the Seeas cf their own Puniſſ;- 
ment; whereas a Man who. raiſes himſelf by 
Virtue, gets ſincere Friends, a. ſolid Fortune, 
and a Tranquility of Mind, which renders him 
happy in this Life, and ſecures his Eternal Feli- 
city hereaſter. _ DL. | 
However, we ought net to judge of a Mani 
 Wickedneſs or Virtue by his good or bad Fortune 
in this World : For tho ſometimes the Criminals 
be puniſhed, and the Innocent rewarded, . yet we 
fee as often the Wicked ride in Triumph, whilſt 
the Virtuous are oppreſt. But this we ought rl 
lay down as a Truth, That none are truly happy 
but the Virtuous, becauſe none can be eaſie in 
Wickegne/-c. „ 
Tis net a Croſs Accident, the Perſecutionſ 
of an Excmy, the Slanders of the Envious, 4 
Priſen, nor even a Condemnaticn that diſcom- 
poſe the Mind: a Wiſc-man is proof againſt al 
that; Nothing but the inward Reproaches 6 
Guilt can troulle the Tranquility he enjoys; bil 
| „ 5 when 


The Author's Preface. 


when he is acquitted by his own Conſcience, he 


ly is eaſie and ſatisfied amidſt the ſevereſt A 
| ſlictions. 8 CD 

es « Thus Plato's aſter, perſecuted by Slanders, 
u- haralsd by a Croſs Wiſe, impri{on'd by the 
4s Faction of his Enemies, and condem'd by une- 
on qual Juqges, was eaſie in Irons, whilſt thoſe 
ly very Judges had their Souls upon the Rack, for 
n the injuſtice they had done to an honeſter Mun 
2 than themſelves. | | | 
it ' The Croſſes I have met with for theſe Fifteen 
any Years paſt can hardly be parallel de I have loſt 
- al except a perſett compoſedneſs of Mind. 
by which is inſeparable from Innocence; My il 
ne, Fortune has left me nothing but my Conſtancy, 
ml and a Deſre of makins my Diſgrace ſubjervies 
li- to the Good of my Countrey. 

L Thoſe we have vegotten, are generally the 
ani moſt tender Objects of our Aﬀettien. Such Men 
une asere induſtrions in raiſing great Fortunes, art 
als tels ſo for themſdves, than in order to ſettle 
We their Children in the World ; | They are ſo- 
vilſt licitous to leave em Eſtates, but for me, whom 
t to misfortunes have robb'd of all periſhable Goods, 
pp) I can enly leave infiruttions to mine, whereby 
e in they may gain 4 more ſolid and laſting Good! 

than Riches. 

tion Therefore I have fram'd ſeveral Dialogue: 
5, 4 between a Fal her and a Sen, which contain ſuc 
com- Leſſons, 45 may make a Yeuns Man attain thoſe 
ſt al great Ends, he ought to purſue then he enters the 
's 0j World : and which, as I ſaid before, are to make 
by himſelf Belov'd and Eſteem'd; leaving to Di. 
phen 5 


vine 


The Author's Prefaec. 


vines the Precepts which belong to Religion, 
and which ought always to be the Baſis of the 
Conduct of a Man of Honour in the World. 
Theſe Dialogues were perusd and approvꝰ d 
by ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction before their 
firſt Publication; and the World has thought em 
ſo Uſeful and Inſtructive, that the Two firſt 
Editions being ſold off in a very little time, the 
Bookſeller was encourag d to publiſh this Third 
Impreſſior. | 
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TRANSLATOR 
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READER 


VE following Dialegucs of Educa- 
tion were written by a Gentleman, 
whoſe Experience of the World had 
| enabled to ſpeak with Judgment. He 
had paſſed thro' the Two Stages of Life, Youth 
and Manhood, and was come to the Third, paſt 
Threeſcore and not entred upon Dotage; and by 
his Station in the World had had the Opportunity 
of Converſing with People of the beſt Quality, 
and at laſt had met with Croſſes in the World : 
All which Qualifications are convenient to a Man 
that pretends to write upon this Subject. Specula- 
tion, without Experience, produces but very lean 
Doctrine; and Age, without having Convers'd 
with the World, and been Humbled by Repulſes, 
makes a Man but auſterely Poſitive: Hut he that 
lives many Years, and is Imploy'd in Buſmeſs with 

different ſorts of People, eſpecially at Court, where 

Nicety of Conduct is eſſentially neceſſary, is, upon 
Retirement, able to ſpeak better, and give truer 

Leſſons for Behaviour than any other. 

This was the Charatter of our Author, tho by 
his Place of Financier, kad cccaſion to tranſact 

a great deal of Buſineſs, and conſtantly to Play 


4 Game 
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The I ranſlitor to the Reader. 


& Game at Ceurt Nor were his Natural Facul. 
ttes mean, as appears by his Writizos. But it muſt 
be nchnowledo'd that if Sir W. Raleigh, Mr. 
Osborne, Mr. Walker, Mr. Lock, &c. had 
Written in the ſame Form, and deſcended to ſuch 
. Particulars, we ſhould not have put theſe Dif- 
eattſes in Engliſh. But ſince none of our Eng- 
liſh. Hricrs on Education have taten this 17c- 
thod, and that what is here taught is neverthe- 
teſs neceſſary to be tbouoht upon, (the Condi- 
tien of the World as it is, as well as what it ought 
r be, being to be conſider” d) we hope our Tran- 
lation of it may be as acceptable here, as the 


Original mas abroad, where it was Three times 


#7 iuted in Two Tears time. 
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DIALOGUE I. 
of the Knowledge of Men. 


3 ARIS TTP us. | 
| Y Dear Son, come with me to the 
M end of this Walk, and fit down in 
| yonder Arbour, where without In- 
terruption, I ſhall have an opportu- 
nity to give you the Inſtructions I promis'd, 
in order to your Conduct inthe World. 
TIMAGENES. 

Sir, 'tis along time ſince you made me this 
promiſe, and being now entring that great 
Stage, I ſhall be very glad to receive your In- 
ſtructions, that what Part ſoever, Providence 
Pleaſes to Allot me, I may Act it as becomes 
Jour Son. B. ARI- 


% 


2 The, A RT of 

_____ARISTIPPUS 
. You have reaſon, my Son, to deſire not to 
enter the World as a Novice : Since it often 
happens that the firſt Step we take in it pre- 
poſſeſſes the minds of others, either for, or a- 
gainſt us, and is, as it were, the Baſis of our 
good or bad Fortune forever. You are now 
Twenty Years of Age, and being Freed from 
your Pedagogue, tis fit you ſhould learn the 
Conduct of a Man, and underſtand in what 
manner to Behave your ſelf among the Infi- 
nite variety of Humours you will meet with, 

in converſing among Men. 

|  TIMAGENES. 

You will, dear Father, give meaſecondLife, 
and redouble my Obligations to you, if you 
pleaſe to Inſtruct me in this ImportantScience : 
And I ſhall anſwer your Kindneſs with moſt 
Dutiful Attention and Gratitude. 

> ARISTIPPus. 
Sit down then and Attend. A Father 
may beſtow Three ſeveral Lives on his Child, 


viz, Natural Life, Education and 'Riches. i 
Happy the Child, who with the Natural Life 
has receiv'd the Seeds of Virtue, and a 
Genius inclin'd to good! but this is not in the 


Power of a Father to give; and too many Ex- 
amples are ſeen of Children, degenerating 
from the Virtue of their Parents, and by In- 


famous Riot, Polluting the blood of a long 


renowned Family. 


7 


"To 
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5 TIMAGENES. C1 off 
very true, Sir, for I have read tliat Mex. 

der the Great was Father of a Son almoſt un- 
known to Poſterity : And that Auguſtus had 
but one Daughter,whom he was for d to ſend 
into Baniſhment for Incontinence and Lewd- 
neſs. ' However, methinks, for the moſt 
part, the Virtue of the Father deſcends to his 
Children, ard thoſe perſons who ſeem to 

| Degenerate, may well be ſuſpected of being 
h. Begot by Men of leſs Merit, than um . 
call Fathers. 
by - ARISTIPBUS. bz | 

' Your Obſiteation is not unjuſt, and auly 
be back'd by one of the Examples you men- 
tiond; for Auguſtus divorc'd his Wife 
Scribonia by whom he had that Lew'd Dau gh- 
ter. But to return to what I was ſayi: 18, the 
Firſt Life a Father gives his Child, is this ani- 
mated Body fitted with Organs, whoſe good 


_ or bad Diſpoſition depends not on the Work- 
bes. nan: Neither do Riches (which I account 
36 The Third Life) any more ſucceed the Father's 


are and good Intentions ; for, all his Pru- 
Hence and Induſtry may be confounded, and 
Wis affairs ruin d by unexpected Misfortunes: 
Therefore it is not always in the Father's 
Power to leave the Son an Eſtate. But the 
decond Life I mention'd, v. Education and 
Inſtruction, v hereby he may be made Capable 
tf direcking his Conduct in the World, is 
r in the Father's Power, either by him- 


Trl 73 hor proper Tutors ; and is undoubtedly | 
"0 B 2 the 
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4 The ART of 
the Duty of a Parent to beſtow on his Son, 
as much as to bring him up to an Employ- 
ment, or leave him a ſufficient Fortunè. Nay, 
more, for theſe may, and often do fail, but 
Virtue and good Sence always make a Man 
. —f— and recommend him to Em- 
1 of the greateſt Importance. 
Therefore, my Dear Son, Addict your ſelf 
diligently to the Study of this Science; let 
Virtue and Prudence be more in your Eye 
than, Wealth and Glittering Honour, and 
let the deſire of acquiring a good Name here, 
and àn Eternal Felicity he: eafter, be abun- 
dantly more your Care, than the Ambitious 
Vanity of appearing like a uſeleſs Butterfly 
t is forgot almoſt aſſoon as Born. 
ä TINAGENES. 
Dear Sir, Town your goodneſs, and am full 
ſenſible of the Truth of what you ſay; Fa. 
vour me therefore with your Inſtructions, 
that I may Demonſtrate by my Actions what 
Reverencel bear to *em. Give me, I ſay, Dear 
Father, that Second Life, and I will 1 dow! | 
with perfect Reſignation in want of thi 
Third, I mean Riches,.which the unjuſt Mali 
of Fortune has depriv d you of. But I thant 
the merciful and juſt God, all thoſe Misfor 
tunes did not ſhake that firmneſs and Tran 
quility of Soul that you are Maſter of, na 
make you deviate from the Honour and Vit 
tue Jo always Profeſs'd, 
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ARISTIPPus. 

Thek are Bleſſings entirely owing * 
who raiſes and humbles Men, as in his great 
Wiſdom he thinks Convenient ; and whoſe 
| admirable and over-ruling Providence,” both 
chaſtizes and comforts em at the ſame time, 
in order to bring them to Salvation. But 
et us enter upon the main Buſineſs for which 
we are retired to this Place; and firſt of all 
let us conſider the end of Civil Society. and on- 
verſation: Do you know what that is? 

TIMAGENES. 

gin the Principal end of Civid6oci- 
ety, to be the making ourſelves belov d and 
clteem'd by thoſe we > converſe with. blos 

ARIS TIPPus. 
Von have ſaid it For tis only Friends, 
and a good Reputation, that can make way 
for a Man, to raiſe himſelf to great Em- 
ployments, or advance his Fortune in the 
World, which is the end of Human AQtions. 
Now Friends are only to be got by a good 
and Prudent Conduct; for tha*1t'may be Ar- 

gued, that the ſecret influence of the Stats, 
naturally cauſes Men to be more or leſs be⸗ 
lov'd,or hated, thro' the Sympathy or Anti- 
pathy which they oecaſion in Mankind; Ne- 
vertheleſs, tis moſt certain, that a Man's 
Conduct, either good or bad, is able to 
Conquer that Natural. Diſpoſition : : Inſo- 
much, that if we take Pains, we may gain the 
Love of thoſe who had an Averſion for 
| b and likewiſe, thro' Miſconduct and Im- 
B 3 | prudence 
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prudence, i incurr te Hatred of thoſe who 
were inclin'd to Love us. This you will better 
zoneeive anon, when I come to explain every 
Particular Virtue and Vice: Do you not 
knqw, that different inclinations proceed 
from different Tempers and Conſtitutions ? 
Or, Are you anne with what we call 


| Conſtitution?, 1 2 
ls! t N TIMACGENEs. 


I know the difference in Men's Conſtituti 
ons, proceeds from the various Mixture of 
the Four Radicak Humours,which are Deter- 
-mined to Predominate more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the different Combinations of Heat, 
Cold, Drinefs, and Moiſture, one of which 
always prevails, over the reſt; and that there 
3s as great a Diverſity of Tempe as there 
is e of Faces. Doo» 
1 1ARISTIPPUS.. r 

You ſay well, the Difference of Men's 
Coaftitneions; Proceed from the different 
Mixture of thoſe Four Radical Humours in 
-their Body; and therefore there is a Vaſt 
Variety of Tempers : But the nearer equa- 
lity of Portion of the ſame Humour there is 
in twoBodies;the nearer will the ſame Perſons 


Approach in their Tempers ; and therefore, 


tho there are not perhaps in The World two 
Men that have exactly the ſame. Proportion 
of Blood, Choler, Bile, or Phlegm, in their 
Bodies, yet there are many in whom theſe 


Humours are near alike Predominant. And 
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litude of Affections, thoſe two Men will Na- 
turally Sympathize and Love one another; . 
from hence proceed thoſe Spontaneous Affecti- 
ons and Averſions, which Men have for one 
another, and which Þroduce their * 
when People meet together. | 
7 TIMAGENES. | 

Ils eafie to concelve, that twould be to 
no purpoſe for me to Have a Sympathy wit 
a Prince, or a Miniſter of Wei if J toul 
never fee him, 


: 


of ARIS: TIPPUS.. 

' Undoubtedly; But if there, be aach a 
Sympathy, and that Chance 45 you toge- 

er, be aſſur d, that in a little 
go a great way with him; Ke ear if your 
Conſtellations happen to be oppoſite, and if 
there be a radical Princi le of Averſion be- 
tween you two, you will find a World. of 
Obſtacles to mere before 2. can 1 
his Favour. 5 „ ent $1 

a TIMAGENES, 1 

I fhall henceforward. wonder no more at 
thoſe ſudden Friendſhips, which are often 
Contracted between two. Perſons ; neither 


| ſhall I be ne to.ſee. that of two Men, 


who approach a Prince. with the ſame delixe 


| of ſerving him, the, ſame. Virtue, the fame 


Zeal, and the ſame Endowments;, the one 
ſhall at firſt ſight infiquate himſelf into his 


edious, 6s Hopes. „ 
1 B 4 | AR1- 
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o = «© or; 
*Tis alfo by the ſame reaſon, that it is in 2 
manner impoſſible for any Body to be univer- 
ſally belov'd or hated: That the moſt vir. 
tuous, and beſt Men, meet ſometimes with 
Perſons that have an Averſion for them, and 
that the moſt Vicious and Profligate, find 
others that wiſh them well. Now ſince. the 
main end of Civil Converſation is to make 
ones ſelf. be Univerſally belov'd; and as ſin- 
cerely as poſſible, by thoſe private Perſons 
with whom we daily Converſe, we muſt 
make it our Conſtant Study, to Second and 
Strengthen the Sympathy, which we find in 
ſome, and to Surmount the Indifferency or 
Averſion, which Nature has implanted in | 


_—_ * | 

bf JJ „ 
Then I find this Antipathy may be over. 

come. —— OT > 1:Þ 
- Wir ARISTIPPUS. 


It may ſometimes be ſo ſtrong, that all the 
Endeavours one ſhould ufe to Conquer it, 
would be in vain ; But as Natural Averſions 
have different Degrees, ſo the generality of 
them may be reſiſted: But ſo much for that. 
Now the firſt thing you ought todo, to gain the 

Affection of thoſe with whom you Converſe, 
is to Study their Different Characters, that | 
vou may adapt your Conduct to their Hu- 
mour: For tho moſt Men Diſguiſe their in- 
ward Inclinations, there are ſome, general | 
Notices of them, wherein we cannot N 
Wa taken: 


Prudent Behauiuur. 9g 
taken; and if our Care and Application be 
never fo ſmall, *tis no hard matter to diſcs. 
ver, even thro the Niceſt Diſſimulation, 
what may pleaſe or diſpleaſe thoſe Perſons 
with whom we are daily familiar. 
TIMAGENES. 


Methinks the moſt Principal DiſtinRtion of 


what pleaſes or diſpleaſes, may be taken from 
the Difference of Age and Quality. | 
ARISTIPPUS. 
You muſt add that which is thechief of all, 
I mean the very Bottom of ones Temper; for a 


Man Born Covetous, will be ſo in all the 


different Periods of Age, and Degrees of 
Condition, and *tis the fame with a Spend- 
thrift. When therefore you enter into 2 
Society, either of Life, Converſation, or Buſi- 
neſs, with any Man; you ought to Examine and 
Compare theſe Three things: 1. His Tem- 
per (or Humour) which is the Foundation and 
8 of his Inclinations: Secondly his Age: 
And, 3. bis Quality, both which modify his 
Temper, either by weakening or ſtrengthening 
it. Follow me, Step by Step, in the Examination 
of theſe Three things, which will be the Sub. 
je matter of the ficit Diſcourſe. 
TINAGEN ES. 

But is it poſſible to know the Temper of a 
Man, before one keeps him Company? Me- 
thinks tis by his Actions, that we know his 
laclinations; and by his Inclinations, that we 
arrive at the Know ledge of his Temper 


U 
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FFF 
Ves, to know him throughly— But in my 


Abridgment of Phyſiognomy, I have given 


you Rules, which may ſupply you with 
general Hints and Notices, whereby to ad. 
vance your Diſcovery. Now what I deſign 
to tell you here, is not ſo much to bring you 
acquainted with the ſeveral Tempers them. 


| ſelves, as to Teach you how to Diftinguiſh 


*em, that you- may make your advantage of 
them, 'when you come to know what every 
Man is prompted: to, by his Particular Tem- 
EEG TIMAGENES, 
Tremember, that in your Treatiſe of Phy. 


ſiognomy, you reduce the different Tempers 


to Four Particular ones, according to the 
Predominant Humours. For you call thoſe 
Sanguine, whoſe Conſtitution is Moiſt and 
Hot; the Bilious and Cholerick, are thoſe who 
are Hot and Dry; the Melancholict are Cold 
and Dry, and the Phlegmatick, according to 


your Rules, are Cold and Moiſt. 


| "7 "KRIS IOPORS: 
There's always one of 'theſe Four Quali- 
ties which Predominates in Man, but more 


or leſs, according to the various Mixture of 


theother Humours; you muſt therefore get 
acquainted with the Inclinations which are 
proper to every chief Temper, - that it 


may be modified by the Mixture of the 
others; | 1 47 5 «> 


+ IS 
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TzuAGEN EJ. 
pray Sir, let us begin with the Sanguine, 
which ſeems to me to be the Nobleſt of the 
Four. 
ARIST IPPUS. lrg 
The n Man, is altogether fon Joy 
and Pleaſure, he loves Mirth -and Raillery, 


Hates any thing that can make him Sadand 


Melancholy, and drives it from his thoughts 
as far as poſſible; he flies from Buſitieſs 
wherein he may find any Trouble, and -ever 
ſeeks the eaſieſt way, to arrive at that Fran- 
quility which he has chiefly in view: He 
ſeldom Engages in any Quarrels or: Diſputes, 
out of Natural Love he has for Peace; this 
makes him leave the Management of his Af- 
fairs to others, in whoſe Care he often re- 
poſes too much Confidence; he eaſily be- 
lieves what one ſays to him, becauſe he will not 


take the Pains to Enquire into the Truth of 


it: He is good, affable, ſweet natur'd, Hu- 
mane, hates to do injury; or if he ſhould give 
offence, he is preſently ready to acknowledge 
his fault; nay, he forgets with too much 
good Nature, the Injuries that are done 


him, and keeps other People's Counſel better 


than his own : He is upright, equitable, com- 
paſſionate to the Miſeriesof his Neighbours, 
Liberal, and never ſo well pleas'd as when 
he can do or acknowledge a good Office. To 
compleat his Character, he loves good Cheer, 
one Cn and all dat mak es an outward 


ſhew, 
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12 Je ART of 
ſhew, or contributes to ſenſual Pleaſures; in 
all which he appears Noble and Magnificent 
according to his Ability. 
TIMAGENES. 
Methinks 1 could willin gly joyn Friend- 
ſhip with Men of that Temper, becauſe it 


agrees with" mine better than any of the 


reſt. | 
ach ArIsTIPPuS: - 5 
Such Men may be call'd the Soul of Hu- 
mane Society, ſince they are certainly the 
moſt agreeable in Converſation, and the 
eaſieſt to manage; but on the other ſide, 


they are not the moſt uſeful Friends; for, as 


they ſeldom make their own Fortune, tis not 
likely they ſnould make that of others. And 
indeed, their being addicted to Pleaſures, 
pomps, and Raillery, together with their 
want of Diſcretion, their Careleſneſs, Open- 
neſs, and Liberty; all theſe, I ſay, do rather 
ruin, than make a Man's Fortune. 
TIMAGENES. 
But do you not think them more ready 
to do a Man a Service, than the Cholerick, 
who by the Heat and Drineſs of their pre- 


dominant Humour, catch fire like Gun- 
Powder ? 


ARISTIPPUS. x 
The Bilious or Cholerick Man, Acts in all 
things with a wonderful Quickneſs; he is 
Proud, Imperious, Vain, and Aſſuming: 
Obſtacles do but irritate him; and if he 
ſinds never ſo little Oppoſition in his Enter- 
Prizes, 


9 
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prizes, he grows terribly Impatient and 
Uneaſy; his Reſolutions are ſudden, his Acti- 
ons Precipitate, and, being full of Preſumpti- 
on, he either Scorns or Neglects to adviſe 
with others; ſtill flattering himſelf with 
Succels in all he takes in hand, ſeldom fore- 
ſeeing Difficulties, and never being well ac- 
quainted with them, before they happen. 
As he eaſily takes fire, ſo he is apt to offend 


with Indiſcretion ;- however, if we but let 


him underſtand that we have forgot the In- 
jury he has doneus, hecomes preſently to him- 
ſelf again, and is as ready to repair, by his 


Favours, the, wrong he has done, as he was 


before to offer an Injury: When his Paſſion 
is upon the Fret, every thing offends him, 
and he then would fall out with the beſt 
Friend he has. The Familiarity with Men of 
ſuch a Hot, Boiſterous, and Quarrelſom Tem- 
per, is Dangerous, eſpecially if the Violence 
of their Paſſion is ſtill heightned by the Addi- 
tional Fire of Love or Wine; but in recom- 
pence, they embrace with Ardour their 
Friends Cauſe, and Proſecute their Intereſt, as 
readily as if *twas their own: Yet they 


want Conſtancy in Friendſhip as well as im 


TIMAGENES. 


' You draw their Pictures ſo well, that it is 


no eaſy. matter to miſtake them; but be 
pleas d to give me a Character of the Melan- 


choly, which ſeems to me to be very oppoſite 


to that you mention'd laſt. 
ARI- 
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75 ARISTIPPUS. n 
The 88 Man, whoſe Temper i is 


Cold and Dry, and who may eaſily be known 


by his Lean Face, and Pale or Sallow Com- 


plexion, his Black and veryDark Hair, thick 


Fye-brows, and'Wrinckled Forehead, has ge- 


nerally a' deep Underſtanding, and Solid 


Judgment, but is very Slow in all his Reſolu- 
tions. © He 1s often obſerv'd Meditating by 
himſelf, he is continually upon his Guard, 

chinking that one ever deſigns to Impoſe up- 
on him. He is Covetous and Niggardly, be- 
cauſe he ever fears to want. He is cunning 
and Malicious, ſpeaks little, and moſt com- 
monly in Ambiguous Terms, for fear of lay- 
ing himſelf too open. He keeps with great 
reſerve, his own Secrets, and that of others: 
He is obſtinate in, and tenacious of, Opinions; 
and his Diſſimulation is the harder to be dif- 

cover d, becauſe tis manag'd with Prudence. 
He hates all manner of Raillery, nay almoſt, 


all manner. of Converſation, becauſe 
he naturally Loves Solitude and Retire- 
ment.. He will hardly allow any Body to be 


Familiar with him, and this is the reaſon why 
his Love is generally Cold, and Indiffe- 
rent; and that he hates inveterately, nay 


ſometimes upon very flight Provocations, 


which his Timorous Miſtruſts never fail to 
magnify. This renders him as hard to be re- 
concil'd to thoſe he has Injur d, as to thoſe 
he thinks himſelf Injur d by; nay, when he 


ſeems 


— 


* 
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ſeems to be reconcil'd,tis generally the better 
to manage his Reyenge; and when he gets 

the better of an Enemy, he Treats him with 
the utmoſt Cruelty. 
| PFF ; 
 'Tisa general Rule in the World, that *tis 
very Dangerous to truſt a reconciPd Enemy; 
but I conceive the Danger is much Greater 
with Men of this Temper ; and therefore 
one ought always to be upon his Guard with 
'em. 
ARISTIPP us. 
We ſhall ſpeak of that in due Time — 
Now let us proceed to the laſt Character, 
which is that of the Phlegmarick. 
TEHMAGENES a 
I think tis he whoſe Temper is Cold and 
Moiſt. 


| ARISTIPPUS. 

Right: And tis that which makes all his 
| Actions yet heavier and Slower than thoſe of 
the Melancholy; but as his Senſes are in a 


Moiſture, he has neither Sprightlineſs of 
Wit, nor Malice, nor Diſtruſt. He hears 
you without minding or underſtanding what 


| with any way, but what he ſees ſtrait before 
Ss him, ſo he is eaſily led where ever one plea- 
ſes. If he has any diſtruſt, tis only of him- 
felt, becauſe he is ſenſible of his own unabi- 
hty, and by the ſame reaſon be ſuffers him- 


manner Benumb'd and Stupefied by his Cold 


you fay to him: And as he is unacquainted 


ſelf, 


16% The ART of 
elf, to be govern'd by thoſe who have taken 
Poſſeſſion of his mind, which like ground 
that no Body owns, lies open to the firſt comer. 
He never dares to undertake any thing by 
himſelf, both -out of a fear not toſucceed in 
it, and becauſe he is unacquainted with the 
means to bring it about: This makes him 
Dull and Stupid in his Conceptions, Waver- 
ing in his Reſolves, and timerous in the Exe- 
cution: All his Paſſions are weak and tender; 
it he Loves, tis without Ardour; if he Hates, tis 
vvithout Animoſity: He is Cow-hearted, eaſy, 
fupine, indifferent, lirtle ſenſible, either of Be- 
_ nefits or Injuries, and very forgetful of both. 
3 IINMAGENEs. 
This ſeems to me a very wretched Cha- 
tacter. 
ARISTIPPUS. 
And yet *tis this which People are Glad to 
find in others, to make their advantage of ir, 
bhecauſe this is generally the Character of 


Fools and Bubbles. Thus I have drawn the Mt 


Picture of the Characters, which you will 
find True in thoſe, in whom any of theſe Four 
Tempers prevail over the reſt; now as it 

generally happens; that when' any of thoſe 

qualities Predominate, tho” to never ſo High a 
Degree, yet, thro aThouſand different ways, 
there is a Mixture of the reſt, which occaſi- 
ons that infinite Variety of Humours, more 
or leſs reſembling thoſe Pictures, this Variety 
is no ways to be known but by. Experience, 
and the Commerce of the World. But lay 

| this 
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this down as a Maxim, that there is not one 
Man in whom one of theſe Tempers does not 
predominate. The Sanguine, for Inſtance 
ſhall have a Tincture of Mclancholy, and. 

vou will find in him a Mixture of the Strokes 
of both theſe Characters, more or leſs Di- 
\  ftinguiſhable: Thus this Senguine Melancho- 
h Man, ſhall be ingenious with Sprightlineſs 
Liberal with Prudence; bold with Conduct; af- 
fable with Difcretion. If on the Contrary,the 


; Nchalerict has too great a Mixture of Melanc ho- 
„Hh.he takes all the Il] Qualities of it, as the Sau- 
une docs all the good ones; therefore he ſhall 
be peeviſh and Moroſe ; fond of, and obſtinate 


in his Conceptions; falle in his Dealings ; 
Treacherous and Cruel in his Performances. 
And fo of all the reſt, juſt as it happens, in 
the Mixture of two Colours, which produce a 
Third that partakes of both : Now it is ſuſſi- 
t, {cient for you to have a Notion df the Predo- 
of Imi zant Qnalities, to diſcover afterwards, by 
he the Conduct of thoſe with whom you, con- 
ill Nrerſe, both their Humours aud Iuclinations. 
ur . TIMAGENES. 


1 


it I reinember you told me, that theſe Quali- | 


ties were either. fortified or weaKen'd by the 


1a Different Periods of our Age, and that every 
vs, Neriod had a different Humour and Inclination. 
fi- Ihe pleas'd therefore to give me the Pictureof 
re Nhe Character proper to every Age. 

v8 5 J _-. 
ce, Altho the Principal Character aan has from 
ay is Predominant Temper, continues as long 
his he lives, nevertheleſs ir is more or leſs mixed 
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18 The ART of | 
with the others according to his Age, ſince F 
every Age has a Particular Quality eſſential te 
to it. Therefore, as the Year is divided into te 


Four Seaſons, which have all different Quali- 


ties, the Life of Man may be divided into Four 
Parts of Twenty Years each. For the Spring 
by its Moiſture Anſwers to the Phlegm, the 
Summer by its Heat, to the Blood'; the 
Autumn by its Drineſs and Warmth to 
the Choler, and the Winter by its Cold and 
Drineſs to Melancholy. The firſt Twenty 
Years, which Anſwer the Spring, have 
more Pklegm, which appears by the Vegeta- 


tion; the Twenty next, till Forty, make the) 


Summer, and have more Blood, which is diſ- a 
cover'd by Fecundity and Procreation ; the 7 
Twenty others, till Threeſcore, are the Au. ful 
tumn, Which is Hot and Dry, lixe Choler; andÞ 
Aelanc holy, which is Cold and Dry, belong 
to the Twenty Years following, from Three. 
ſcore to upwards, which is the Winter o 
Man's Life. Not that the Temper is fiſt: 
chang d by paſſing from one of theſe Apes tf 
the other, as that the Sanguine ſhould becom 
Melancholy, or the Phlegmarick, Bilious ; buff 
only every Age has a greater Mixture of th 
Quality which is proper to it, with that 


which Predominates in the perſon. P 
 TiMAGENES. _ je: 
Now J. ſee the Reaſon'why the ſame Ma Ten 

is more weak and careleſs, till Twenty Year 
of Age; more addicted to Pleaſures, fron It 
Twenty till Forty; more imperious foi Fire 


För 


Pinder euere i 


Forty to Threeſcore, and from Threeſcore 
to upwards, more Diſtruſtful and Cove- 
tous. 1 
AnzaTinous „ 
Since Men under Twenty Years of Age,. 
have but little or no ſhare in the Affairs of 
the World, twere needleſs to ſpeak of them; 
but we ſhall divide the Three other Ages in- 
to Virility, Maturity of Age, and Old Age. 
„„ TIMAGENES. : 
* Yon call then Viriliry,that part of Life from 
an to Fort. 
1 ARISTIPPUS. 
Its Beginning may be call'd perfetl Youth, 


b | aud its jattèr end, Manhood growing to Matu-- 


rit). In this. Part of our Age, we are wll- 
ful, da and eager to ſatisfy our de- 
| ſre; the Pleaſures of the Body ſtrike and 
allure our Senſes with Violence; and if we 


ee. are never fo little enclin d to it by our Conſti- 


© tutions,we fall into Incontinence. But Incon- 
Iſtancy of Mind, whoſe Ardour continually 
paſſes to new. deſires, renders us ſo Fickle, and 
ſo Nice, that we are .preſeatly Cloy'd with 
Enjoyment, and diſguſted with the ſame Ple- 
ſure, wal ve can change: its Object. 


TI A XGENE S. 
Pray, dow not this Inconſtancy in a Young 


Man, proceed from his fiery impetuous 


Temper, which toſſes him to and fro? 
ARISTIPPuSs, 
It partly proceeds from that boiſterous | 
Ee and partly alſo from the faculty he finds. 
G 2 in 


r 
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in ſatisfying new deſires. Tis that fame Fire 
that makes him Paſſionate, Exceptious, very 
tender as to the Point of Honour, and impa- 
tient of Contempt; but His inconſtancy 
makes the Anger to be eaſily pacified. And 
becauſe he never was yet acquainted with 
want, he is ſeldom guilty of Avarice, but 
rather imprudently laviſhes his Eſtate, and 
launches out into Luxury, Profuſeneſs, and 
extravagant Expences. Likewile his want of 
Experience and Knowledg of the Cheats and 
Tricks of the World, makes him more cr 
dulons, and leſs malicious and diſtruſtful; 
and fill'd with a vain Preſumption, he eaſih . 
flatters himſelf with hopes of ſucceſs in all kx 
undertakes. THY | 


; TIMAGENES: . 3 
But pray Sir, How do you reconcile th 
Inconſtancy they have in reſpect of thoſ 
they Love, with what I have read in a good 
Author, that there is no ſtronger Friend 
ſhip, than that which is contracted betwinf 

Young Perſon?s 
ARIS TIP Ps. 
You muſt diitinguiſh between Friendſ hi 
and Loves A Young Man is inconſtant i 
Love, becauſe delire ceaſes with Enjoyment; 
but in Friendſhip tis quite otherwiſe, for th 
more favours we receive from a Friend, th 
more we expect to receive, and fo our delir 
continues as long as ous Hopes. 


„ - , 
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TIMAGENES. Nt 
For my part, I thought the Friendſhips 
of Young People to be more firm and more 
conſtant, becauſe they have leſs regard to 
ad their private intereſt, fince 'tis intereſt which 
t generally deſtroys Friendſhip; and indeed, 
How many Friends do we daily ſee fall 
nd out, when the Jealt Intereſt comes in Compe- 
nd tition with the Affection? 
of 57 - RNISTIBPO Git i | 
That may be one reaſon, tho' not the on- 


1 ly reaſon: I told you, that Young People 
u: had a fort of Preſumption, which made them 
121 


undertake every thing with confidence, but 
eit alſo conſiſts in this, that they fancy to 

know all things, tho in Truth they are often 
very ignorant; for the leſs a Man knows, 
the more he prefumes to know, ſuppoſing 

there is nothing beyond the reach of his ſhort 
| fight, or narrow underſtanding ; whereas a 
Man who has rais'd himſelf to the Top of 
„Humane Knowledge, over and above what 
be, knows already, he has a Glimpſe of a 
World of things which he is ſenſible are be- 
ond his knowledge; like a Man, who from 
the Top of a high Mountain, diſcovers q 
Thouſand Objects at a diſtance, which he 
cannot well diſcern: This is the Reaſon why a 
true Scholar is never Proud of what he knows, 
and why a Smatterer in Sciences, is generally 
fall of Contempt and Preſumption. 


C 3 Ti- 
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TIM AGENE 8. ti 
I am ſurpriz d to ſee you joyn Humility iſ ſc 
with Knowledge; for methinks, that all Scho- 
lars have a certain Air of Pride and Suffici- 
ency, which often makes People * — B 
| and ſhun their Company. fa 
ARIS TIPPAus. | m 
Vou ought to diſtinguiſh the true Heroe ſo 
from the Braggadochio, both it point of Know- th 
ledge, and in the Trade of War; the Hero: ¶ th 
In Learning is ever humble, thro' the knon- pr 
Jedge he has bf the narrow Bounds of Humane ¶ ou 
Underſtanding ; but the Braggadochio Intoxi- tr: 
cated with himſelf, has ever a fooliſh Conceit, | all 
Which makes him fancy he knows all, To leſ 
proceed, want of Capacity renders Young [| ſta 
Men more eaſy to be:mov'd to Compaſſion; | 
becauſe, ſuppoſing Men to he better than | 
really they are, they are concern'd for their ¶ the 
Misfortunes, without reflecting that theſe are 
often the Reſult of their Follies, and Vicious 1 
Habits. Nevertheleſs, as to Magiſtrates, ti; | qu: 
certain, that the Youngeſt are generally apt | to 
to be moſt Severe; becauſe, being as little anc 
acquainted with the Corruption and Wick: anc 
5 of Mankind, they are more lively bec 
touchd with the heinonſneſs gf the Crimes per 


that come to their knowledge. ſeri 
t T1IMAGENES. and 

Thus the fame cauſe produces two diffe- i ing 
rent Effects, that is, Severity in Judges, and 2 8. 
Compaſſion in Private Men. But pray Sir, ¶ the 
give me the OY 1 2 Om in full Me- Me: 
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it then more diſcreet 
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turity of Age; that is, from Forty to Three- 
ſcore. + 


ARISTIPPUS. 
In this part of a Man'sAge, the Heat of the 


Blood is abated, but not extinguiſh'd; the 


faults we have already committed, having 
made us more Prudent and Cautious, do not 


| { lightly follow our own Opinion; but ra- 
ther love to adviſe with Perſons, whom we 


think Capable to give good Counſel, and fo 
proceed with Wiſdom and Deliberation in 
our Undertakings. Our Mind is then leſs 


| tranſported with Pleaſure, our Senſes leſs 
| allured by it, and becauſe we purſue it with 
| leſs Ardour, Lazineſs renders us more con- 
# ſtant, and Reaſon more reſerv'd. | 


| TIMAGENES. © 
So that by a neceſſary Conſequence, we are 


* 


ARISTIPPUS. 
Aſſoon as by Experience a Man gets ac- 


b quainted with the Malice of Men, he begins 
to be diſtruſtful, and more upon the Reſerve; 


and knowing how hard Money is to come by, 


band what trouble attends the want of it, he 


becomes a good Husband, regulates his Ex- 
pence, retrenches Superfluities, and thinks 
ſeriouſly on a Solid Settlement for his Houſe 


and his Children, which now he fees grow- 


ing towards Men: And as he begins to have 


| 2 greater regard to private intereſt,(which is 


the moſt general occaſion of Diſcord among 


al Men) this Motive expoles him to break oft- 
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ner with his Friends, than when he was 
Younger. | 


TIMAGENES. 
Then tis this Age wherein a Man ought to 
uſe his beſt Endeavours to ſettle i in theWorld? 
"ARISTIPPUS. * © 

"Ms this Age anſwers to the Seaſon of Au- 
tunin, ſo it ought to produce, and make us 
gather the Fruits of our Labour, and Im- 
provement in Youth; And indeed moſt Men 
get their Riches only trom Forty to Three- 
ſcore Years, and joyn in this Age whatever 
is good and mers arr in the two for- 
mer. 
: | TIMA GENES. 

I underſtand you — And conceive very 
well how the Labour and Study of Youth, 
and Manhood from Twenty toForty, do but 
lay the Foundation of that Fortune which we 
raiſe between Forty and Threeſcore —— 
But to gather good Fruit in this Age of full 
Maturity, we muſt take care the Bloſſoms 
of the Spring do not Miſcarry. * 
| ARISTIPPUS. 

This Age of Maturity, growing cold by 
Degrees, arrives at laſt at the Winter of 
Life, of which you ought likewiſe to know 
the Character, ſince Old Men, of all others, 
are the moſt difficult to managt. For having 
long convers'd with the World, and often. 
times experienced the Malice, Knavery, and 
Cheats of others, they are in a continual di- 
ruſt, and neyer fatter themſelves with 

ſucceß 
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ſucceſs in any thing. Their Blood, which is 


not only grown Cold, but in a manner Fro- 


zen in their Veins, renders them cautiouſſy 
fearful, and always ſuppoſing the worſt of 
every thing, they have nothing preſent to 
their view, but the difficulties and ill conſe- 


quences; Which attend all Affairs; nay, "oy 


ten they put an ill Conſtruction upon the 


moſt innocent things, and ſuch as are done 
with the beſt intention. 


A EEE TIMAGENEs. 

I find the Coldneſs of the Temper occaſi- 
ons their diſtruſt * But is not this an Obſta- 
cle to that F riendſhip, which one would joyn 
with them £3 


ARISTIPPUS. 


Both their Hatred and their Love are An- | 


ſwerable to the Coldneſs of their Blood, and 
there are but few Old Men that can Loye with 
Ardourʒ nay, there are none that can be capable 
of a conſtantFriendſhip,nnleſs it be thoſe who 


are born Sanguine, with a happy mixture of 


Melancholy. But the weakneſs, common almoſt 
to all Old Men, 1s, that they won't be put in 
mind of Death: : the more it draws near, the 


more is their Endeavour to avoid its Idea, 


and the more they deſire to live. The reaſon 
of this, is, that we naturally deſire thoſe 
things moſt, which are the fartheſt from our 


Attainment; this is alſo the reaſon why Old 
Men are ſo exceeding Covetous, becauſe, find- 
ing themſelves incapable to get any thing by 
La which i is the Prer ogatiwe of the other 
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A ges, and growing every day more fond of 


Life, they covet with more Ardour what is 
neceſſary to ſupport it, and for fear of want- 
ing that, they never part with it but with 
great difficulty. EE 

| TIMAGENES. 

If this fault be common to them, me- 
thinks, I have taken notice of another, which 
you have not mention'd, and that is, that 
Old Men are tediouſly Talktative. Pray, 
whence proceeds their Itch of Prating ? 

ARISTIPPUS, _ 

You have Read Homer, and there you have 
ſeen that that Skilful Painter of the Man- 
ners and Characters of Men, in order to ex- 
Poſe, and at the ſame time, give a Reaſon of 
the Talkativeneſs of Old Men, never makes 
Old Neſtor ſpeak, but he puis in his Mouth a 
Jong Preamble of ſome Old Story, generally 


very Tedious and Prepoſterouſly brought in. 


*Tis therefore, the Remembrance of things 
paſt; Wherewith Ojd Men's Memories aro 
I'd, which makes them Talkative, and of- 

tentimes troubleſom in their talk ; but we 

muſt take great care not to interrupt "em, 

Yeaſt we ſnould provoke their Anger; for 

they are eaſily provok'd, tho their Paſſion be 

not violent, and ſeldom goes any farther 
than ſome High Words. 
TiMAGENEs. 
But why dogs Obſtinacy grow in propor. 
tion with Age? For I am told that moſt Old 
Men are Toy and Opiniated. 
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ARIST1PPUs. 
T his Fault of being ſelf-willed, and obſti- 
nate, Which is obſervable in Old Men, Pro- 


ceeds from theirWeakneſs,and a kind of Au- 
thority, which they think, Age gives them o- 
ver other People; but in recompence, as all the 


Appetites ordinary to Men have abandon d 
them, all other Paſſions are faint, and lan- 
guiſhing in them, except the deſire of Riches, 
which they retain to à violent degree, mea- 
ſuring every thing by their Gain, which isthe 


only incentive that can ſet them upon Action. 


TIMAGENES. 

You told me before, that the Heat of their 
Blood was abated. But how can they 
be Cold in their Conſtitutions, and Vindictix e 
at the ſame time? N 
| * ARISTIPPUS. 

Young People do ſometimes Injuries out of 
a Bravado, but Old Men do them often out 
of a propenſe and fore-determin'd Revenge, 
with full intent to hurt thoſe they Hate: 


And the fame Compaſſion which in Youth, 


is the reſult of a kind diſpoſition, is nothing 
hut weakneſs in Old Men. Bur let this he 
laid down as a conſtant Rule, that thoſe dif- 
ferent Characters of Ages, ought always to 
be referr'd fo the radical Temper, which 
determines the Inclinations. For a Man who 
is born Liberal and Magnificent, will indeed 
be leſs ſoin his Old Age, but yet he will ne- 
ver be Covetous; whereas, he who is born 


bois. = 07 128 not be Liberal in his 
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Youth, but will grow exceeding Covetous 
in his Old Age. Therefore, to find out the 


true Character of a Man, we muſt joyn the 


Qualities of his Temper, to the difference 
which Age occafions in it, and not ſuppoſe 


that all Old Men are covetous, and all Tony 


Men prodigal. 
TIMAGE NES. | 

Von have but one thing more to explain 
to me; that is, the difference of Man's Cha- 
racters, by reaſon of their different Qualities. 

ARIS TIPBPUS. 

That's what I will do before Lend this Con- 
verſation. There are four things which Di. 
ſtinguiſn Men by their Qualities, to wit, 
Gentility, Riches, Favour, and Profeſſion: 
Theſe Four things are wholly diſtinct, and 
which have each its particular influence upon 
the Manners and Humours of People. A Man 
therefore may be either Noble, or a Plebeian, 
Rich or Poor,inFavour,or without Fayour, in 
Employment, or without Employment ; let 


us now conſider what difference each of theſe 


Capacities occaſions in the inclinations. 8 
TIMAGENES. Fo 
Let's begin, if you pleaſe, by that which 
is not in the Power of Man to beſtow, and 


_ which he receives from Nature go T mean 


a Noble, or Ignoble Birth- 
ARISTIPPUS. 
You muſt obſerve,that the Winde 45 80 
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as Ages, have always, in reſpect of Manner, 


a neceſſary relation to the Temper, which 
th fy 
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they only modify, by the Character proper 
to exch Quality. Therefore, the Quality 
does not determine a Man to Manners con- 
trary to his Temper, but only tt weakens or 
fortifies this Temper, according as it is 
conformable or oppoſite to that Quality. 
| TIMAGENES. | 

This I do ealily conceive — Be pleas'd to 
propeed. 1 
ARIS TIPPus. 5 
Iis a great happineſs for a Man to be Nobly 
born, but as this is an Adyentitious Pre- 
rogative, we muſt never deſpiſe a Man for 
the want of it. This Quality imprints in 
the generality of thoſe who poſleſs it, a cer- 
tain Character of Generoſity, which is not 
ſo commonly found in the reſt of Men; and 
this generolity inſpires them with Ambition 
and Thirſt of Honour. They therefore de- 
fire Honour, becauſe all Men are inclined to 
deſire the Encreaſe of what they enjoy; and: 


hecauſe Honour properly belongs to thoſe of 


Noble Birth. But at the ſame time, this 
Quality inſpires em with Pride, which makes 
them deſpiſe, not only thoſe who are meanly 
born, but even thoſe whole Family is not as 
Ancient and great as theirs. 
2 75 TtWAGENES. 
This was the Opinion of one of the An- 


_ cients, who ſpeaking of Pride, call'd it the 


Epidemick Diſeaſe of the Nobility. 
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Ky rTARISTIPPUS. 

- Since this Fault is ſo general . che 
Nobility and Gentry, that Gentleman, who 
is free from it, does certainly merit the high-, 
eſt Commendations - whereas thoſe deſerve 
our utmoſt Scorn ho are continually P laguing 
other People witft the Story of their Pedi- 
grees ; for when all is done, is not this a tacit 
Xknowledgment that they have nothing, bur, 
theirNoble Birth to recomij end themſelves? 
Now as a Gentleman is defirous of Honour, ſo 
is a Plebeian addicted to ſelf Intereſt, which 


makes him undertake any thin ng that's mean, 


provided it may turn to account. Perſons 
af low. Extraction, have generally a Sneak- 
ing Soul, and groveling Sentiments, inſomuch, 
that tho? Nature had beſtow'd: an equal Mind 


upon a. Gentleman, and a Plebeian, yet the 


knowledg they have both of their Origine, 
is a Curb to the one, and a Spur to the other, 


and ſo they Act differently, tho? with the. 


fume Character: I. ſpeak in general, and 


when all other things are alike on both ſides. 


For as to Part Tulars, there are Gentlemen, to 
whom Nature has given the Soul. of a Ple- 


beian, as there are Plebeians who have the 


Soul of a Gentleman. Beſides, Education 


it ſelf, which is a Second Nature, is generally 
more refin'd in perſons of Quality, than in 
the Vulgar, and gives the firſt a Lofty, Gene- 


rous Spirit, whilſt the latter entertains mean 
and groveling thoughts. 
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Prudent Bebawiour, if 
„ TrMAGENES. YT 
Since Riches are as neceſſary to ſupport a 
Noble Birth, as a Prop is to a Vine; Pray, 
rell me how the Rich and the Poor differ in 
Humour. SE. - ; 
„ __. Ir” 
There are two ſorts of Rich People: The 


ons are ſo of a long ſtanding, and by deſcent ; 
and the others have enricht themſelves : 
Again, of theſe ſome have got their Riches 


by degrees, and throꝰ a continued Parcimohy; 


| and others, from a poor Condition, have 


jumpt, as it were, on the ſudden, into an un- 
expected Affluence of all: Now theſe three 


ſorts of Riches occaſion different Effects ac- 


cording to the different Tempers. 
| TfFMAGENES. EY 
Pray, Which is the Character of thoſe 
who enjoy Riches by Inheritance? 
| _ARTSTTIPPus. „ 
f a Man be born Noble, and polſeſt of 
Hereditary Riches, he has a Gate open to all 
Vertues ; and tho! he were not Nobly de- 
ſcended, yet if he have a great Eſtate by inhe- 
ritance, this will ſupply his want of a Noble 
Birth, and inſpire him with all the Sentiments 
that are inſeparable from it; And this the 
rather, becauſe there is no Rich Man, but de- 
ſires to be accounted aGehrtleman; for Genti- 
tity ſeems to be nothing but a diſtinction from 
theVutgar,from whom they are already diſtin- 
Suiſn'd by their wealth, which upon that ac- . 
count is reckon a degree of Nobleneſs by 
Cicero. „ Ti- 
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. .. TIMAGENES:.; 
But why did one of the Ancients, when he 


deſcribes Riches, reckon Ingratitude, Revenge, : 
Arrogance, Luxury, Oftentation, and V2 "Ys a. 


mong its Attendants ? 
ARISTIPPUS. 


Fheſe Characters belong properly enough 


to Rich Men: Firſt they 2 are ungrateful, be- 
cauſe their Wealth raiſing them above the 
Poor, and giving thiem cher d of Dominion 
over them, they think that whatever Poor, 
people do to ſerve them, is no more than 
their Duty, and therefore they. forget the 
Benefits they receive. Secorcly, they are 
Vindictive, becauſe they have in their Hands 
the Means to be reveng d. Thirdly, they 
become Arregant, beate they are continu- 
ally flatter d by ſuch as deſire to have a ſhare 
in their Riches. Fourthly, They let them, 


ſel ves looſe to Luxui and Oſtentation, becaule 


tis what diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe who 
want the means to follow their Example. 


And laſtly, they are vain in their Diſcourſe, 
becauſe they are fond of their Riches, and 


that tis a great pleaſure to cry up What age 
r k 
TTM AGEN ES. | 

I would commend them for it, if other Peo- 
ple were equally entertain ꝗ with hearing 
them talk of their Eſtates, ſine Houſes, Fur- 
niture, and Equipages, Dogs and Horſes: 
But! think there's nothing ſo mortifying to 
thoſe that are Poors as to hear Rich Men 
ſpeak 


ipes 
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peak of their Wealth; and ſince Fortunè 

5 25 been unkind to the firſt, the latter ought 

to be fo generous, as never to put them i in 

mind of their wants, unleſs it be to relieve 
them. 


AklsTIPPus. 

vou ſay right; but Vpfarts, at leaſt ſuch 
as with Släant- ſteps, as the ſaying is, are 
arriv'd at the Temple of Plutus, and who from 
2 mean, nay oftentimes ſervile condition, poſ- 
{immenſe Riches, theſe Upſtarrs, I ſay never 
fail to be Infoleat and Proud, becauſe ſind- 
ling their Gold makes all Doors fl 7 open be- 
fore them; that with it they may purchaſe 
Pleaſures, Credit, nay Honour it ſelf; that 
whoever is rich, commands ev cry thing; and 
that a world of People, who formerly were a- 
Pore them, creep now at their feet, to 
ther, as it were, the Crumbs that fall — 
their Tables: Tis impaſſrble, but that a- 
midit this Plenty of all things, they ſhould 
run into Inſolence, and nice, and ſumptuous 
Extravagance; not only becauſe Plenty breeds 
Luxury, but alſo, becauſe by their Expence, 
they think they can aſſume an Air of Great- 

neſs, which ſerves to cover the Obſcurity of 
their Birth. | =: 

TiIMAGENES. 
You make then a great Difference: between. 

the Upſtart Rich Man, and him who is 
EV calthy by Inheritance; I mean, as to their 
Manners and Inclinations. 
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8 ARISTIPPUS. 
Yes, very great -— Nay. there's a Diſtin- 
Aion to be made between thoſe Upſtarts | 
jaſt now defcrib'd, and thoſe, who by degrees 
have got their Riches thro' good Manage. 
ment and Husbandry : For as much as the 


former are inſolent, ſo much are the latter 
covetous, and ſometimes abridge themſelve; 
Now to know the Cha- 


even of Neceſſaries. 
racters of Men that are Poor, we muſt like. 
wiſe diſtinguiſh between thoſe who are born 
ſo, and thoſe, who from a rich Condition, 
are fallen into Poverty: Thoſe who were 
born Iadigent, and never had either Courage, 
Wit, or Addreſs, to get out of Miſery, muſt 
of neceſſity have a vile, ſneaking, fluggiſt 
Soul, and be without Spirit, inſenſible of Ho- 
nou?, and moſt commonly alſo inoffenſive, 
and without Malice. But thoſe who are fal. 
len from a high ſtate, preſerve a ſort of Pride 
even in their Misfortunes, which renders i 
incapable*to bend under Upſtarts: But be. 
cauſe theſe are neither of them of any great 
Uſe in the Commerce of the World, there' 
no need I ſhonld entertain you any longer a 
bout them; only I muſt caution you not td 
offend them, for as Juvenal has it, Thoſe mi 
have lejt all, have yet a Sword left. 
IIMAGENES. 
But ſhall Fnot find in thoſe who are the 
Barlings of Fortune, and whom meer Favour 
has plac'd in the Boſom of Printe and Great 
Men, the ſame Qualities which you 0 
l 
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Gctinguiſh Upſtarts,who have got their Rc hes 
u. on 25 ſudden. 

[ . RISTIPPUS. 2 
es Their Characters are very reſembling. 
chiefly as to their Pride: For in the Houſes. 
he MY of favourites, there is generally an Air of 
Haughtineſs, obſervable even in their very 
Foot-men, as the ſame Juvenal fays, That in 
a lis Time, Great Men's Houſes were. full of 
e. proud Slaves. However, there is this diffe- 
n rence between Men of Favonr, and the Muſh- 
n. rooms of Plutus, (if I may fo call them) that 
re the firſt ſhew more Greatneſs of Soul in their 
oe, Carriage, are more defirous of what is call'd 
ut (011d Honour in the World, and mnch more 
iſ ative, | 
Io: . TIMAdENES. 
ve Why do you ſay more active? Can any 
one be more ſo, than your pilarts who ſwim 
ide in Riches ? 5 
ell 3 ARFESTIPPUS. . 

be. ' The deſire of advancing ones Favour,Pow-. 
oa er, and Intereſt, with the Great Ones, ren- 
ei ders the Ambitious much more ſtirriag, than 


me greedineſs of Wealth does the Cove- 


ul tous. For Favour, being more envy'd than 
nu kiches, and more expos d, to be got from us 
by Surprize, ſo it requires conſtant Action, and 


2 greater Diſtruſt and Vigilance to preſerve it. 


When the Rich Man has got his Treaſure, a 
ſtrong Box, and a good Lock, are ſufficient to 
enſure the Poſſeſſion of it to him; But let 
am. Ambitious Man's Fayour, Authority, and. 
 » Intereſt, 
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Intereſt, be never ſo great; yet a Look, a 
ſudden Capri ice, or à falſe Step, are ſome- 


times able to deprive h im of them. And az 


he is ſurrounded with ſuch as envy him, no- 
thing can remove his Uneaſineſs, he 1s ina 
continual Agitation to Paree at all, and co- 
ver himſelf on every fide: Therefore, | 


have reaſon to ſay that the Man of Favour | 


and Intereſt, 1s more Active than the Rich 


11 MAGENES. 
But can you indure thoſe Airs, which 
Men of Power and Authority | give them- 


felves ? 


ARISTIPPUS. ri 

Much better than thoſe of Men of Wealth, 
who on the ſudden, have-emptied the Mines 
of Peru into their Cheſts; for wheres; 
theſe Upſtart-Rich-men, give themſelves 
Scorntul Airs, which are both offenſive, and 
diſplealing to every Body; thoſe of Men of 
Favour, are rather Great than Scornfu]; 
rather courteous and obliging, than imperi- 
ous and preſuming: But in recompence, the 


Hatred of Favourites is very Dangerous, 


their Injuries Violent, and their Friendſhip 
when loit, never to be regain'd, becauſe the 
diſtruſt more thoſe they have offended, yo. 
thoſe by whom they have themſetves beet 
injur d. 
 TIMAGENES. 

That is to fay, that if theſe fort of Per: 

ſons ſoem to enter into a fort of Reconcilu 
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tic 
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tion, 'tis only with deſign to lay a cunning 
Snare for. thoſe who truſt them, and watch 
an Opportunity to Deſtroy them. 

Rn. ARISTIPPUS, 
That's the thing they generally Aim at: 
But beſides that Variety of Humours, which 


F ſpring from the foremention'd Qualities, 


there's another, which proceeds from the 
difference of Employments, which makes us 
take up ſome Characters rather than others. 
TIMAGENES. 
I thinkEmployment3 may be reduc'd toSix, 
zz. The Church, the Army, the Court, the 
Law, the Finances, and Trade. 
ARISTIPPUS. 
Yes, provided you ſubdivide this laſt into 
Merchants, and Trades-men, whoſe Manners 


are very different. Moreover in all theſe 


various Employments we muſt diſtiaguiſh 
Vertue from Vice; as for inſtance, the Cha- 
rater of a-Vertuous Church-man, from that 
of a Vicious Prieſt ; the Vertuous Eccleſi- 
aſtick is Modeſt, Humble, Charitable, 
Sweet-natur'd, Humane, Compaſſionate, 
Circumſpect in his Diſcourſe, Prudent in his 
Conduct, Thrifty in his Expence, ready to do 
Good, Zealous for the Faith, and Truth, 
endeavouring to procure Peace, never med- 
ling with the Affairs of the World; Pati- 


ent, and eaſy of Acceſs: Whereas the Vici- 


ous, is generally an Hypocrite, and conſe- 
quently Envious, hard Hearted, Diſſembling 
both in his Words and Actions, Covetous, 
end in perpetual Queſt of more Perferments; 
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always ready to do an injury; uſing Religjon 
as a Cloak to gratify his Paſſions, cunniug]y 


Sowing Diſſentions to promote his own in- 
tereſt; eaſily offended, and impatient of In- 
juries, never to be reconcil'd; and who the 
better to procure himſelf a great Reſpet 
and Authority, affects an outward Severity. 

| TIMAGENES. * 

We have a Maxim in Philoſophy, that the 
better the Body, which corrupts, was, the 
greater is the corruption; and as nothing 5 
better, & as one may lay, mor eVenerable than 

2 good Church- man, ſo nothing can be worſe, 
more corrupted, nor more contemptible 
than he who being call'd to that Holy Pro- 
teſlion, abandons himſelf to wickedneſs, | 
ARISTIPPUS. | 

The Soldier is both leſs good, and leß 


wicked. He who governs himſelf by the 


dictates of Vertue 1s full of Honour, Plain- 
dealing, and Honeſty ; he is Open, Liberal, 
Faithful; but Proud, and Impatient of Inju- 
ries ; however, he is Eaſily reconcil'd, and 
Tealiy forgets what he ſays he has forgotten 
He, on the contrary, who in the Noble Pro- 
feſſion of Arms, addicts himſelf to Vice, i 
Brutiſh, Quarrelſom, Deceitful, Vain, Mer- 
cileſs, greedy of Rapine and Spoil, violent 
in his Debauches and Exceſſes, and Tres 
clerons and Cruel in his Revenge. 
\- + TIMAGENES. 
And what have you to ſay fo the Men dl 
the 7906 Robe? | 
Any 
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ARISTIPPUS, | 

The beſt way were to ſay nothing of em: 

But however, without giving them offene, 

Il venture to tell you that the Good amongſt 

em can never be ſufficiently prais'd, nor the 
Bad ſufficiently abhor'd. The Good Magi- 

ſtrate is Mild without Weakneſs, Severe 


8 without Paſſion, Merciful without Fear, Im- 


partial, Upright, Unſhaken in his Duty, 
P,oof againſt the the Bribes, either of Gold 
or Pleafures, full of Honeſty, Candor and 
Probity, effectual in his Words and Promiſes, 
always upon his Guard againſt Prepoſſeſſion, 
which is the Bane of Judgment, giving his 
Ear both to the Rich and Poor with an equal 
Patience; to the one without baſe Complai- 
ance, to the other without Pride; and never 
laying down that mild Gravity;which i is eſſen- 


tial to his Character. But on the Contrary 


the wicked Judge, who baſely ſuffers himſelf 
to be brib'd, is generally ſevere to exceſs, 
that by this over-ſtrain'd ſeverity he may 
ſtrike the greater Terror, and the more ea- 


| lily bring thoſe to Compoſition, who ſtand in 


fear of him, which is the only Aim of his 
Politick Rigour. | 
TIMAGENES. 

How Sir? When a Judge is immoderately 
ſevere, is that a ſign of his being Subject to 
Bribery ? 

A RISTIPPUS. 

Yes, a moſt undoybted one : For lay this 

dom as a Maxim, that an incorruptible, and 
D 4 im- 
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. 1mpartial Judge Naturally inclines to Mild- 

nefs, and Clemency; the reaſon of it is, 
that exceſſive Rigour has ſomething of Cru- 
elty in it; that Cruelty procceds from Weak. 
neſs, and Puſillanimity, and that a weak 
and puſillanimous Man js eaſily brib'd and 
Corrupted. Gold and Pleaſures, are the two 
Blocks that make him ſtumble. He is de- 
ceitful in his words, Haughty in his Deport- 
ment, Arrogant in his Anſwers, an Hypo- 
crite in Religion, eaſily prepoſſeſs'd, always 
putting an ill, rather than a good, Con- 
ſtruction upon every thing; uneaſy of acceſs 
to the Poor, whom he deſpiſes; and Cring- 
ing, and Submiſſe, to thoſe whom he thinks 
Rich, or Powerful; his Heart is double, his 
Promiſes deceitful, he impoſes upon every 
body, ſometimes affecting a Counterfeit ex- 
ternal mildneſs with which he covers the 
ſtern malice of his Soul; in ſhort, he is Co- 
vetous, Hard-hearted, Cruel, mercileſc, and 
never ReJents, unleſs he be brib'd. 

TINAGENEs. 

You deſcribe to me a Petty Tyrant in aGonwn. 

| ARISTIPPUS. 

You have hit upon his right Name: But 


now I muſt give you an Idea, of the Character 
of thoſe who follow the Court. The Courtier is 


Civil, Kind, Inſinuating, Politick, greedy of 
Honour and Glory Subtle, Cunning, Deceitfil, 
Husbandiag his Intereſt, and never uſing it 
but with a conſtant Proſpect to his Private 
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Utility. Ee is either neat or magnificent in 
his Habit, becauſe he knows the outſide, is 
almoſt the only thing that is taken notice of 


at Court. But at the bottom Courties are 


Covetous, and often Spar ing enough at their 
Table, and other unſeen Expences; they pre- 
tend Friendſhip to thoſe in Favour, with 
Cringing and Affectation, but forget all their 
former Proteſtations to thoſe that are in diſ- 
grace; they prudeatly diſſemble the Injurics 
that are done them, but keep a deep ſenſe of 
them in their Heart; and as they generally 
ſpeak well of every Body, fo they wait for 
an Opportunity to ſpeak effectually to the 
Diſadvantage of their Enemies, and there- 
fore their Slanders are for the moſt part 
mortal, dr very dangerous. 
1 TMHAGENES. - 

Methinks you do not divide Courtiers into 
Vertuous and Vicious. 
| _ ARISTIPPBS. 

"Tis becauſe they conceal their Vices ſowell, 
and make fo great a ſhew of Vertue, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to diſtinguiſh one from to- 
ther. But let's pais to the * F- 


a * ca 
nanclers. $9 thoſe 
= | are call d 
1 IIMAG ENES. who marage 
I ſuppoſe you will make no Di- 12 King's 
ſtinction am ongſt 'em. Revenues in 
ARISTIPPUS. France. 


Vertue is to be found in all forts of Con- 
ditions; however, I think I may compre- 
hend 
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bend all thoſe Gentlemen under one Claſſi, 
wherein there are different degrees. You 
muſt then know that tho' the Financier ſhould 
not be naturally intereſted, he would grow 
fach in ſpite of himſelt, by converſing with 
his Brethren, the greedineſs of Wealthbeing 
the Maſter-Spring that ſets them in Motion. | 
He is Covetous, Subtle, Deceitful, Hard- | 
hearted, when Money is in queſtion ; making 
all things ſubſervient to his Private intereſt; 
lefs ſenſible of Honour than Profit; ſubmiſſive 
and cringing whilſt Poor, arrogant and 
Proud as ſoon as grown Rich, Squaring his 
Faith and Honeſty by his Intereſt, and never 
keeping his Promiſe but as far as he finds 
his own Advantage in it. 1 1 
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TIMAGENES. 
Methinks you will find ſomething like that | 
Character in the Merchant. | 1 
ARIS TIPPUs. 1 
There is a great difference between the | 
Financier and the Merchant ; for as Knavery | 
is in a manner inherent in Men of Finance, ä 
ſo Honeſty is the Soul of Trade, and the 
Hinge on which turn both the Credit and 
Fortune of a Merchant; However it does 
not follow that all Traders are honeſt; no, 
there is amongſt them the honeſt Man, and 
the Knave; nothing can be more upright, 
more open, nor more faithful than a good, 
honeſt Merchant, whoſe word, is as good 5 
EEE ready 
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ready Money; but aſſoon as he ceaſes to be ſo, 
nothing can be more Deceitful and Trick 
ing. Merchants are generally without Pride, 


caſy of acceſs, little addicted to Debauchery, 


Parſimpnious, Open-hearted, eaſily recon- 


rciPd, inoffentive, and Enemies of Qarrels and 


Law ſuits: theUpſhot of theirScience is gene- 


rally Arithmetick, the Knowldge of Gold 
and Silver, and the Price, and Quality of 
Commodities; as for the reſt, they are little 
Curious,and haveleſs Ambition than Avarice. 
TIMAGENES. 

After ſo good a Deſcription *twould be 
difficult to miſtake their Characters. Bur 
Sir, be pleas'd to conclude; 1 only want to 
know the Humourof the Tradeſman, 

| ARISTIPPUS, | 

The Tradeſman is generally a Drunken, 

Rude Fellow, geady to do any thing for a 


| Livelyhood, Envious of his fellow-Tradef- 


men, inſolent in Tumults, and dejected be- 
fore a Magiſtrate. Honour is a thing he has 
ſcarce heard of, Self- intereſt only being his 
Guide. However, [ don't comprehend all of 
them under this Character, for there are 
ſome, whom their Vertues and good Natural 
Parts diſtinguiſh from the reſt; and among 
whom may be found a ſenſe of Honour, and 
an Eſteem of Vertue, tho' not ſo frequently 
as in the higher Profeſſions. This, my Son, 
is what you ought to know, before all thin 

at your firſt coming into the World, that 
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44 „ RE _ 
you may the better apply thoſe Leſſons, 


which J will give you for your Conduct, ac. 
cording, to the Times, Perſons and Circum. 
ſtances; whichT mean to begin in our Second 
Entertainment; fo let us conclude this, for 
ſee yonder are our Friends, at the end of this 
Walk, let us joyn 'em, and take a turn 


or two together, and after Supper, I will en- 


tertain you with Preliminary Diſpoſitions, 
which ought to Uſher a Man into th: 
World. . 

8 TIMAGENES. 

How great are my Obligations to you, 
Dear Father, for your extream goodneſs ! 
And what returns can I make for the Pains 
you take in inſtructing me! | 

ARISTIPPUS. | 

If Fathers are oblig'd by thc Lan of Reli- 
gion, Nature and Government, to inſtruct 
their Children, Children are no leſs bound 
to lend an attentive Ear, and a ready mind 
to the Documents of their Parents. I have 
given you the firſt Idea of the different Cha- 
racter of Men; but this general Idea is but 
an inlet to the Study you ought to make of it, 
for acquiring a perfect knowledge of them. 
For to Dive into the Secrets of the Heart, is 
utterly impolible, ſince God himſelf ſays, 
that in making Man, he has Stamp'd a parti- 
cular Character upon every Heart; tis not 


therefore to be imagin'd that it 1s poſſible 


for any one ever to make a true and exact 
; | 5 | ; de- 
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deſcription of all Hearts, and you can only 
be ſupply'd with general Notions of 'em, 
which you muſt work upon. 

TIMAGENES. | 1 

It ſhall go very hard, if with the applica- 
tion, I ſhall beſtow, I do not draw from 
what you have told me, a particular know- 
ledge of the Men, whom I converſe with; J 
will make it ſo much my buſineſs, that if I 
can't attain to the perfect knowledge of 
'em, yet their Principal Qualities fhall not 


ARISTIPPUS. | 8 
And 'tis certainly the greateſt Advantage 
in the World, to know this Principal Quali- 
ty: For you muſt know that there is no 
Man breathing, that has not one Vertue or 
Vice Predominant, to which he directs all 
his Actions; and this Vertue, or this Vice, 
which ſeems to be this Man's Fortreſs, is 
really his weakeſt Part; for when once this is 
diſcover'd, by the knowledge of this he is 
to be manag'd, and we eaſily gain the 
Aſcendant over his Genius. This I will 
explain to you another time; till then 
weigh in your mind what J have already ſaid 
to you. 


TIM AGENES. 
| can't exprels, dear Father, the juſt ſenſe 
have of ycur extraordinary goodneſs to 
Me. | 


ART 
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ARISTIPPUS. | 
x ſhall think my ſelf well Rd if f 
find you draw the advantage from them tha: 
Ideſire, which I hope from your good Tem- 
per, and Natural Cap acity, and the plea- 
ſure you ought to take in pleaſing me. 
But let us walk, for I ſee Timantes has 
left his Company to accoſt us: Douht- 


leſs, he has ſome News to tell me: Let's 


meet hin 0 


The End of the Firſt Dialogne. 


DIALOGUE II. 
of Decency and Afability. 


AXISTIPPUS. 


TE ſhall be more ar quiet at the end of 


this Gallery, than if we joyn'd Con: 
verfation with thoſe People who meet in 
theſe Walks, only to entertain one another 


with their Idle Politick Reflections. There- 


fore, my dear Son, let us leave theſe imper- 
tinent News. Mongers, Forming, Sieges, Figh- 
ting Battles, Deſtroying Armies,” making 
Alliances and Treaties of Pcace, Settling 


the Nation, and Scanning the intereſt of e- 
very 


ne 


1 
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very Prince at their Will and Pleaſure. 
DT TIMAGENES. | 
There's no Compariſon' between your So- 
ſid Entertainment, and the Frivolous Con- 
verſation of thoſe walking Gazetts. Be ſo 


kind then, Sir, to continue to me thoſe profi- 


table Leſſons, that you have begun ; I am e- 
ver ready to reap the Fruit of 'em, and to 
follow you where-ever you ſhall pleaſe to lead 
8 N 
AxRISTIPPus. 
What Paper have you there in your hand? 
„„ ee. | 

A Friend of mine juſt now lent it me, and 
the Account he gives me of it, makes me 
curious to read it. I find by the Title that 
tis one of thoſe Fables, which are now ſo 
much in Vogue. The Subject of it is taken 
from two Statuaries, one cf whom is very Skil 
ful in his Art, and *tother very Ignorant. 


FRY”. - 1 ® | 
Theſe ſorts of Fables will be pleaſant in 
all Ages: There are among the reſt, five 
and 1 wentyof them; with which the crook: 
* ſup. ed * Phrygian diverted the Court of 


Craſus; and made em ſerve as an a= 


greeable Vehicle to inſinuate his inſtructive 
Morals. By the very Title you told me of, 
[amapt'to think, that Fable recommends the 
Neceſlity of Inſtruction, and ſhews the advan- 
tages it gives over thoſe, who have deſpis'd 


it ; ſince then, it has ſo near a Relation with 


What 
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vo hat | have to A {iy to you; let us Read it be- 


fore we begin our Converſation. It will 


perhaps, Furniſh us with Matter; and, | 


know, you love this way of Writing, 


that mingles Wit and Pleaſure, with 
the Solidity of inſtruction, whence may be 


drawn moſt profitable Rules, both for Occo- 


ny and Politicks. 
| TIMAGENES. 

You have made it ſuſſiciently known, hy 
al! thoſe you have apply d to the different E. 
vents of a War; which put the beſt part 
of the Univerſe into Confuſion. For my 
part, Iam Raviſh'd, When! find in the lively 
Paintings ef theſe Fables, the Roman Urba- 


y, and 1 Grain of the At henian Salt, that 


mixes 2 Solid Moral, with the acütenefs of a 
Nice Satyr; which inſtead of Biting and 
Cutting to thequick, only J ickles him, whom 
It delizns to Reprove. 
A R ISTIPPUS. 
Vou have included, in what you have faid, 
all that can reader theſe little Pieces accom- 


pliſy'd. Nothing is more infipid than a 
Fable, when it is not Furmſh'd with all 


theſe. agreeable Parts of which you ſpeak; 

but when it can comprehend them in its Na- 
rural Simplicity, nothing touches the Fancy 
with more Delight: But without further De- 


Fant on what would carry us beyond our 
Subject, let us ſee the Fable. 


A Fable 
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A Fable of Two C A RVE RS, 
One SKILLFUL, and the 
Other UNSKILFUL. 


|, _ 


dd. 


By Mr. A. W-—__ n 


HE ſelſſame Meat may Nauſeate or Deligbt, 
The Cook deſtroys, or quickens Appetite 5 

From the ſame Cloth, Taylors cut different Shapes, - * : 
This Cuts 4 Beau, and that 4 Jackanapes, | 
All on the Manner, the Succeſs depends, 
Which a free Air [uppsrts and recommends; 
This is 4 Gift pcttar but to few, = 
And from the want of this, all Faults enſue; 
More plainly in ti Example this appears, 

Of theſe two different Artiſicers, ., | 
Log bad the Noble Arts thers Heighth attain d, 
And in their Mother Greece Triumphant Keign'!; 
Carving in Strength and Boldneſs, all excell d, 
Not to the Beauties of the reſt did yield; | 
The Grecian Chizet's Fame, thro al Lands went, 
Not that all Normen there, were excellent: 
In every Country Aſſes do abound, 
lu every Art, Trade, Dre:s, th: World around; 
. In Scarlet Chat, in Black, or Scarlet Gown, 
} Some thro Negleft,thr0 Dulneſs ſome are loſt, 
— An ſo me thro Soth, thro. Self opinion moſt. 
rome Strike at all things, and yet nothing Hit, 

Miſled by Shadows of their rambling Wit, 
But to the Point 
| Mentor, of all thyſe Carvers, was the beſt, 
© the whole Art ſeem d lodg d within his Breaſt ; 
S Hun: his Tombs, an4 dt bis Addreſs, 
And yet his looks dæep Kno2w/edze did expreſs ; 
E 


* - 
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Quite contrary was the Brute Lvcophron, 
The greateſt Fop and Blochbead in the Town, 
Full of himſelf, empty of all Things elſe, 
Mighty in Words, He Talks, He Struts and Smells; 
Scorns to look down upon thoſe thinking Fools, 
Who get true Fame by moſt unerring Rules. 
To Carve 4 Venus Mentor had defign'd ; 
Ambition "tother to the ſame inclin'd; 
From Paros Fine! Martle ſtraight was brought; 
On the ſame hind of St ne both Workmen wrought, 
Mallet and Chizzel both alihe they usd, 
But different Hands, a diftcrent Work produc'd ; 
From Mentor's Strokes, 4 lidely Venus came, 
Tou would bave Sworn, ſo active was his Flame, 
The Marble and the Goddeſs we're the ſame. 
So wondrous like, it did ev'n Love inſpire, 
And the Spectators burn as they admire. 
From Lycophron's rough Strokes 4 Maſter roſe, 
Deform'd in every Part, Month, Eyes and Noſe ; 
In ever Member diſproportionate, 
And yet this Image mov'd both Scorn and hate © 
Lycophron's Statue Mentor's had cut-done, 
For this had caus d two Paſſions, *rother none, 
Their lois of Tims, ihe Carers ma Lament, 
And wiſh the Workmen, were to Plato ent; 
Hooted and I augh'd at, by each worthlefs Tool, 
And ſtill he'{I nt believe that te's 4 Fool, 
Every Man's à Carver, to whom Heaven, 
Te Carve his Fortune, bas a Chizel gi ven. 
Fe who his Wit's a Mentor; who kas nne, 
Ii like t unhatpy Blockhe4d L1cophron , 
By Aﬀability and Decency, 
We make bur very Enemies camphy; | 
Of humane Converſe, theſe two are the Head, 
He who has tbe ſe in all things muſt Succecd; 
Whilſt noiſie Boobies, and the Brutiſh Slave 
Stili meer with Scorn and Moch r from the Brave. 


* 
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ARIS TIPPus. 


'F his Fable i 1s very pretty : And 4s i told 


you, may be well apply'd to thoſe Inſtructi- 


ons, 1 am going to give: For if it had been 


made on purpoſe, it could not havca nearer 
Relation to. Vecency, and Afability, which 
are the two firſt qualities that beſpeak the 
good Opinion of others in favour of a Man 
who eaters the World. Does not this Fa- 
ble of thoſe two Carvers, lively repreſent 
the Pictures of Two Men, one of whom 
accompanies all his Actions, his Air, his Diſ- 
courſe, his manner of Living, with a De- 
cency that renders him agreeableto all thoſe 
who converſewith him; whilſt the other ,vho 
Acts indecently, and rudely, like a Clow n, is 
hated and deſpis'd by all Mankind? And as 
the Fable tells you, one ſucceeds in every 
part of his Work, while the other becomes 
the Laughing-ſtock of every Body? 
"TIMAGENES.. 


Indeed, I am extreamly pleas'd with his 


Wirth Notion, when he tells me, that ev ery 
5 is lik ea Carver, into whoſe Hand Ju- 
ter Puts a Chizzel, and gives him his own' 
br to Cut our. 
ARIS TIPPus. 

Wich is as much to ſay, that every one, 
cording as he excels in his Art, is the Car- 
rerof his Good or Bad Fortune: Or at leaſt, 
tor the molt part; for ſometimes all humane 
Prudence is confounded, and the Wiſdom of 
þ Scrote5 muſt ſuffer under tne Violence or 
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Injuſtice that oppreſſes it. But without en- 


tering into the Moral, which would carry. 
us too far, I take this Notion the Fable gives W ; 
me, witha great deal of Pleaſure, to enter- Ml ; 
tain you to Day, with the firſt Diſpoſition; Ip 
with which I would have you appear in the 
World; becauſe, they in the firſt Addreſ, 
engage the Eyes of thoſe with whom we he- 
gin an Acquaintance. For as in the Work- 
manſhip of a Statuary, before we enter on 
particular Examination of the Exactneſs of 
every Line, we firſt obſerve if the Altitude 
of the Figure be Decent and Proper to the 
Deſign of the Workman : If the whole Piece 
be True in a juſt Proportion of the Parts, 
and if this Proportion be very exact inever] 
Member: So at a Man's firſt appearing in th 

World, we obſerve firit, whether he make thc 
a Moderate and Decent Figure according ti 


his Quality and Profeſſion, and whether hs 


firſt Addreſs be agreeable. cen 
TIMAGENES. WH; 
{ ſuppoſe, Sir, You ſpeak to me now, M of! 
what relates to the outſide, which firlt ſtrike "tot 
the Senſes, and which frequently makes ti 
more lively Impreſſion. P 
| .. + ARISTIPFPUS. to g 
As the Internal Senſes conceive nothin Thi: 
Zut thro? the Mediation of the Extern 'em. 
which convey theForms or Species of Thin 
to the Mind, ſo this frſt Impreſſion is Fl - D 
great importance; for the only Reaſon vil - 
7 0 


wo conſtantiy diſike ſome Men, is, becauſſ 
| | .\ 


Ke tother relates to the Soul. 
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we diſlik'd them the firſt time we ſaw them; 


and becauſe this untoward Impreſſion which 

we have receiv'd of them, hinders us from 

making a further inſpe&ion into that which 

might have deſtroy'd it. But to our Pur- 

pole As a Man is Compos'd of a Body 

and a Soul, ſo each of them has its outſide. 
TIMAGENES. 

How Sir! Has the Soul an Outſide ? 

ARISTIPPUS. | 

Ves: For tho' the Soul be all Spirit, with- 
out Figure or Dimenſion, yet has ita kind 
of an Outſide, as well as the Body; and tis 
this Outſide which is viſible to Men, and 
which after ſerves for a Veil to what we 
would conceal from 'em. e 

TIMAGENEs. ö 

Tell me then, I beſeech yon, Sir, what 

theſe firſt Diſpoſitions are. 
ARISTIPPUS, - 

They are reduc'd to theſe two Heads, De- 
ceacy and Afﬀability, which together Compoſe 
what we call Cv. lity, and are the two Branches 
of it, of which one regards the Body, and 


TIMAGEN Es. 


Pray, Sir, be ſo kind, as by a juſt Definition, 
to give me a pertect Notion of theſe two 
Things, that I may be able to diſtinguiſh 


tl, 

| ARISTIPPUS. 

Decency, which I Aſſign to the Body, con- 
liſts in ſeeking that Agreeableneſs, or rather 


che Method of Pleaſing, by all means moſt 
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ſuitable to the Character we bear: And 4. 
fability i is an external Expreſſion of the kind 


Sentiments, which we would perſwade we 


have internally for the Perſon with whom 
we Converſe, and which are explain'd by the 


favourable Reception we give ſuch as have 


any Buſineſs with us. 
TIMAGENES. 

Theſe two Points ſeem to ine to be very 
comprehenſive, and I doubt not, but they 
will ſufficiently take up the Time you delign 
to beſtow on me this Night. 
| © AR1STIPPUS. | 

In endeavour to omit nothing of what is 
included under 'em : Only, sive me your 
Attention. The advantage of a Handſom 
Body, is a preſent, for which we are behold. 
en to Nature, who treats us in this Point, 
as She thinks fit, we being not Makers of 
our ſelves; and tac Parents being altogether 
blind Agents in the getting of their Chil- 
dren : When a Man is ſo happy, as to be 
Born with an agreeable Outiide, he is there- 
by more apt to make a more favourable Im- 
preſſion on the Minds of others; and if to 
that outward Form, a Tincture of Vertue, 
and an agreeable Genius be joyn'd, That In 
preſſion is ſtill more eficctual.. 
5 TI MAGENES. 

Your Opinion exact; ' agrees with Frei's, 
when e of Enrialu 5 ee he ſays, 


£ Gratior & auler veniens in corpore Virus. 


Which 


1 „ 


. 


5 
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Which may he thus Rendred. 


- Tho outward Beauty wanting be, 
Vertue is amiable and Fair, 

But She more pow'rſul Charms does wear, 
When Form and Virtue joyn'd we fee. 


. ARISTIPPUS. | 
You have exactly expreſt the Poet's 
Thought. But tho' Beauty bea great Step 
to Agreeableneſs, yet it does not follow, that 
a Man Ill-ſhap'd and Deform'd, ſnouldnot at- 
tain to this Agreeableneſs ; however, tw ill be 
much more difficult for him to gain it with» 

out it. | 
TIMAGENES. 

Aſop, tho? crooked and miſhapen, was he 
not the delight of Cræſus's Court? Or did not 
the Witty Eurimedon without a Beautiful and 
Graceful Outſide, make himſelf agreeable 
to a Monarch a Thouſand times more judici- 
ous than Cræſus, and to a Court much more 
rein than that or ng? TE 

Anf eus, 

Both theſe ow'd that Advantage to the 
Excellency of their Genius and innate Ver- 
tues. Neither do ] pretend to ſay, but that 
a Defor med Man may make himſelf agree- 
able in Spite of his Deformity ; I only mean, 
that ſuppoling their equal Virtues, the 
Handſome Man will ſooner, and more eaſi- 
ly gain People's Favour, than he to whom 


| Nature has been unkind. But let our Out- 


. 
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ward Form be what it will, we muſt procurc 

our ſelves the Decency of the Body, which 

has reference to Three Things; Firſt, The 
Air, and Motion of the Body; Secondly. The 

Habit or Cloaths, and Thirdly the Speech. 

5 TIMAGENES. _ 

But ſince tis not in our Power, either to 
have a Body as we would have it, or to change 
its Form! What need is there of Leſſons 5. 
on this Subject 2 
| ARISTIPPUS. 

oo will not pretend to make a Crooked Man 
ſtrajght,.nor a Cripple Walk upright. But 
let the Body be how it will, we muſt add 
Art to Nature, and give it an agreeable De- 
corum, which conſiſts. in what we call a good 
Behaviour; and therefore the Poſture of the 
Body,ought to be enteel, without Affectation 
Strait and Upright, without any ſign of Pride; 

irm, without any conſtraint; Free, without 
much Geſticulation; The Feet well plac'd; 
| the Trunk of the Body well Set; The Fac: 
open but with' Modeſty ; The Eyes Smiling 
without Wantpnneſs ; The Acceſs caſy,wv1th- 
out Cringing; The Gate regular, without 
Waddling like Pelydamus z. or Without 4 
Spaniſh Motionleſs Gravity, like that of & 
Courtly-Nice, who ſcarce "dares to turn hi 
Head, for fear of diſcompoſing his Perriwig 
But aboye all, you muſt carefully avoid all 
that looks like Grimace, and which chal th 
Face an pnxatural Air. e 
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TIMAGENEs. vi, 


True: For I take Notice, that a great. 


many People fall into ridiculous Affectations, 
and offenſive Habits, only by endeayouring 
to make themſelves agreeable. 


But will you 
be pleaſdꝰd to tell me, herrin properly . 
mace conſiſts? 2 

| ARISTIPPUS. ; 

'Tis an ill diſpoſition of the Features of 
ones Face, whereby one renders it more de- 
form'd and diſgraceful than it is with its Na- 
tural Air. As when Dorina fearing to 
ſtretch her Mouth, does not open it enough 
to ſpeak, or only ſucks the Soop at the end 
of her Spoon; or when to make her little 
Pig's Eyes look bigger, ſhe makes em look 
Wild with opening of 'em, and Bong them 
awkwardly. 
TIMAGENES. 

] find then, you place in the Number of 
Grimaces, all manner of Affectations contra- 
ry to the Natural Air, as the wrinkling of 
ones Forehzad, the kniting ones Noſe or 
Brow, the Opening, Shutting, Or Diſtorting 

ones Mouth in an unpleaſant manner. 
ARIS TIPP US. 
Ido —in a Word, when we break the Lin- 


eament, wherewith we are Characteriz' d by 
Nature, and uſe Contorſions which more 


propertly belong to a Stage-Buftoon, whom 


we pay to make us Laugh, than to a Man who 
deſigns to make himſelf. agrecable in Con- 
verfation : 15 my 118 that adulterates 
5 


7 „ ' . 4 . \ 
* 
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Nature, is diſpleaſing; nay even the imita- 
ting of thoſe whom we endeavour to pleaſe, 


becauſe imitation, or mimicking of their 


Faults, is a downright ridiculing of them. 
TIMAGENES. 

You blame then Alexander's Favourites, 
who affected to be Wry- neck d, becauſe that 
; Monarch was ſo himſelf ? 

ARISTIPPUS. 

That was a ridiculous piece of Buffoonry; 
and yet not ſo ridiculous as that of his Fa- 
ther King Philip's Courtiers, who wore a 
Patch on one of their Eyes, becauſe that 
Prince had loſt one of his in a Battle; Nor 
was the Flattery of ſome Men in the Duke 
of Szxony's Court, leſs Fooliſh, who ſtuff'd 
their Cloths with thick Skins, that they 
might appear as Big-bellied as their Maſter, 
who was ſo burly, that he could not ſet at 
a Table, unleſs it were hollow'd at one end. 
All theſe are ExtravagantAﬀettations,which 
ſerve only to make People ridiculous: But 
one of the chief Things which concerns the 
decency of the Body, and which is abſolute- 
1y in our Power, is to keep it clean in every 
Part of it; tho without thoſe Effeminate 
Niceties which ſhew more the 81 chan 
the Gentleman. . 

:  * :JTMAGENES: 

I ſuppoſe you mean 2 Paint, which ſome Men 

—_— 


. 


Ther 
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ARISTIPPUs. 

They ought to be aſham'd of thoſe Eſſemi- 
nacies. Nay, if Women themſelves knew 
how much Men abhor their Paint, they would 
Baniſh it for ever from their Toilers ; but if 
we have much ado to bear it in that Sex, 
which ever beſpeakʒ our Complaiſance, is it 
to be endur'd on the Face of the Young 
Abb3 Polydor, who beſtows more time upon 
Daubing his Face, than upon Reading his 
5 Breviary, and who never goes to Dirce's, but 
with a Freſher Colour in his Cheeks, than 


Ce 


a that ſuperanauated Lady puts on her ſelf to 
it WM cover the injuries her Beauty has receiv'd 
T from Time. Avoid, Dear Son, Avoid this 
5 ſhameful Practiſe, and never Adulterate 
d with borrow'd Colours, the Natural Com- 
7 PE of your Face. 
15 TIMAGENES. 
ar You need not Sir, forbid me a thing 
d. which I abhor already, and cannot {after e- 
ch ven in other People. c 
5 ARIS TIPPAus. 


Now the chief Branch of Neatneſs and 
Cleanlineſs, is to take ſpecial care never to 
oſſend any way the Notes of thoſe we ap- 
proach. If a Man be fo unfortunate, as to 
haven any part of his Body, the Principle of 
an ill ſmell, he muſt uſe all the helps of Art 
and Skill to eradicate it; it being certain, 


that ſuch a Defect, is in mou Yoon | the effect 
pf heir ir Carcleſneſs, 1 
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TIMAGENES. 
But do you thinkthat ſuch an imper fection 
may always be Surmounted ? | 
VV 


With conſtant care the Diſeaſe may be 


allay'd, if not wholly conquer'd; but if it 
ſhould not, if we be but acquainted with it, 


as generally we are, we muſt uſe Addreſs to | 


conceal it from others, not as Rufilus does, 
with Paſtils and Perfumes, which never 
fail to paſs for a Cloak to a ſecret Offenſive- 
neſs, for according toour Friend Martial, 
—— Non bene olet qui bene Semper olet. 
Whoever carries always Sweets about him, muſt 
needs have an ill ſmell of his on. The Ex- 
cellency of Nature conſiſting 1n having no 


ſmell at all, as the pureneſs and goodnels 


of Water conſiſts in having no manner of 
Taſte, | 
C FIMAGENES 

But to return to that good Air of the 
Body you mention'd, (and which conſiſts 
chiefly in a free, regular motion of all the 
Members, and a juſt Harmony of all their 
Parts) if a Man, had it not naturally, 
which way can he acquire it? 
Vf. 

The Natural Air of the Body, proceeds 
from the jointing of the Bones, which make 
up the Machine, of which the Nerves and 
Muſcles are the ſprings. There are ſome 
Men whoſe Bones are fo ill joynted, and il 
made, that they can never attain, that 00d 
"I n | | . ir. 
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Air. However, ſeeing they are generally ſo 
diſpos'd, that Art can very much add to Na- 
ture, we ought by bodily Exerciſes to give an 
eaſie Motion to the Machine, and all its 
Springs, and by degrees, bring it to a better 
Diſpoſition. | . 
Es _ » 7 - 
1 believe, Dancing, Games of Exerciſe, 
(as Tennis, Bowling, Cc.) Riding the Great 
Horſe, and Fencing, may very much contri- 
bute to it. = 
ARISTIPPUS. , 0 
Certainly: Eſpecially if we obſerve thoſe 
who have a good, free, natural Air, as a 
Pattern to frame and corre& our Actions by. 
But take great care not to imitate the imper- 
ticent Airs of a Player, or'Stage-Dancer ; 
for what pleaſes us on the Theater in Wild- 
Ar or L Abb, would make a Gentleman 
Ridiculous in the Drawing-Room. Be not 
therefore like Fopling Turpio, who is always 
Dancing and Caperiag, or Supincly leaning 
his Head on one of his Shoulders, with his 
Back to the Chimney, and his Legs a Croſs ; 
for ſuch an affected Theatrical outſide is no 
leſs offenſive, than the being as motionleſs as 
a Statue. 
IIMAGENEs. 
You have explain'd to me what concerns 
the Decorum of the Body, but Pray, be 


pleas'd to tell me your Opinion about 


 Cloaths,. which make up its chiefeſt and ne- 


cellary Ornament. 
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ARITSTIPPUS. | 
What I told you juſt now about the Pody 
muſt alſo be underftood of the Habit; for 
in neither of them, muſt you appear either as 
a Philoſopher, or a Stage-Player. 
TIMAGENES. 


What Rule muſt I then follow in my Ha- 


bit ? 
Az15TiPPus. £ 
lan at firſt invented Cloaths for meer ne- 
ceſſity, and to defend his Body from the lu- 
juries of the Air, to which Nature gave no 
innate Cover, as ſhe did to the animals of the 
Field; thus Man ftri ipt thoſe Beaſts to cover 
himſelf, and afterwards, made that an Orna- 
ment, which in the beginning, he took up 
_ only 0 ſupply his Want; And Luxury being 
Crept in by Degrees, that Ornament is now 
become one of the greateſt Expences of 
Life. The French, who are fickle in their 
Humour, and ever fond of Novelt! ,have gone 
5 5 all other Nations, both in new inven- 
tions of Modes, and in the Nicety, Wanton- 
neſs and Sumptouſneſs of Attire. Every 
Year, Every Seaſon, nay, one may ſay, al- 
moſt every Day, brings. up a Faſhion which 
ſurprizes and pleaſes at once, by reaſon of 
of its being new, and the deſire Toft Men 
have to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
* 


7 TIMAGENES. 
I take Notice, that our Eyes always con- 


form themſelves to the Mode, and that 
what- 
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whatever this Authorizes, is well and readi- 
i 14 receaiv'd:; = 
7 ARIS TIPPus. 
pr You ſay true: For I remember the Eye 
as was formerly very well pleaſs'd with Sugar- 

Loaf Hats, whereas, they now look as ridi- 

E culous, as Doublers and wide, full Breeches 

a- irimm'd with a Load of Ribbonds. Upon 

the whole Matter, the Mode is a Tyrant, whoſe 

law and Caprice we muſt follow, without 

e- Philoſophizing upon its Beauty or Usglineſs, 

n- Conveniency, or Inconveniency: However, 

10 we ought to follow it without Fury, or go- 
he ing to the Extremity of it. 


er TIMAGENES. 
4 This is what the Wile Dorimont meant 


pM 'tother Day, when he ſaid, that he muſt be 
ug a Fool that invents Modes, and a Sullen Mad- 


W man that will not follow them, when they 
ot are once eſtabliſnh'd. 


ir ARIS TIPPAus. | 
ne He poke very right: And | have Lau he d | 
N- a hundred Times at the Whimſical Fancy of 
n- 2 certain Man, who wore broad Ribbon- ö 
ry knots in his Shoes, above Ten Years after e- ö 
I very Body us'd nothing but Buckles. A Man 


ch muſt have regard to his Age and Profeſſion, 
of MW to go decently Cloathed according}y. 
: TIMAGENES. 
ne I conceive well enough, how a Suit of 
| Cloaths that becomes a Man of Twenty,would 

| took ridiculous upon one of Threeſcore ; 
n- and that Gold- lace and Imbroidery on Blew 

| or 
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or Scarlet Cloaths, which are a becoming 


Ornament for Souldiers, would make a Man 
of the long Robe pointed at. 
ARISTIPPUS. ; 
And ſo would a Colonel of the 500 


be, if he went in a black Cloak, and a Band 
like an Alderman. You ſee therefore, that | 


in this particular, a. Man ought to conform 
himſelf to his Condition, and always have 
4. regard to his Character. But to come to 


Particulars, you muſt take Notice, that 


Cloaths conſiſts of Four Fhings, viz. Firſt, 
Tannen, Secondly, Shooes and Stockings, 
Thirdly,Hat and Perriwig; and Fourthly,ths 
ut; or Coat Waſtcoat and Breeches. 

: TIMAGENES. - 

Why do you make that Diſtin&ion, mull 
not the ſaine Rule be obſerv'd in ev "ry one 
of theſe ? - 

ARISTIPPUS: ; 

No: Becaule as to the firſt, we can ſcarc: 


ever carry Neatneſs too far; for of what 


Age, or Profeſſion ſoever a Man be, his Lin- 
nen can never be too Clean; Nay, *tis the 


Cleaneſs of Linnen that will make an indif- 


ferent Suit paſs. Not that I approve the 
fooliſh Extravagance of Points and Laces, | 
oaly commend Cleanlineſs, but not ſuperfiu- 


ity. This piece of Extfavagance muſt be 


left to the Young Marquis Dori las, Son to 
a Farmer General of the Revenues; to 
Cleauthes, who Treats of a Place at Court; 
and to Haadſom Vale, who is going - be 
25 r- 


$i yay a 2 0 * 2 
Prudeht Behavicur. G5 
Married to a great Fortune: Thoſe Gentle-. 
men have their Reaſons to go beyond plain 
leatneſs; but as for you, without laſhing, 
into vain ſuperfluities, which at long run 


5 eesar thoſe that are fond of them, it will 
| Wifice- you to wear the Fineſt and Cleaneſt 
t innen your Purſe will afford. | 

n INM + 1 fe mg 
© W: Methinks one can no more be guilty of 
o Wixceſs-in the Second and Third Parts of 
it loaths, than in Linne. | 


„„ » + 0 ARISTIPPUS; C 
„ MW: You ſay right, for Shooes and Stockins can, 
e ever be too Neat and Clean, nor too. often 
hang'd; And you muſt Wear good Hats,, 
nd ſtick at noPrice to have a Wigg made 
y agood Hand: Becauſe, a Man that wears 
ne Shooes and Stockins, a good Hat and Per- 
nig, and clean Linnen, wants no Magnifi- 
ence in his Habit, to make himſelf diſtin- 
zuiſh'd. I defire therefore your Habit ſhould; 
ways be Grave, and Neat; the Stuff it is to 


in. e made of plain, but the Fineſt of the 
he ind; the Colour and Trimming agreeable. 
if. No your Age and Profeſſion: But above all, 
che Net your Suit be nicely Cut, and well Made, 
S, | itchout affecting the extremity of the Mode. 


or as the Face is the Mirrour of the Soul, 
he Habit is: likewiſe a Sign of the inſide; 
uperfluity in it ſhews cither the Pride or 
to rotuſeneſs of him that wears it; Sloven- 
rt ; Wnels, betrays a Lazy, negligent Temper 4 
F an 
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1 and Oddneſs in Cloaths, ſhews a Caprictous i 

i ANNE einen,, 
ith | I confeſs, as I was walking *tother Day in 

ju ( the Tuilleries, I took the Marquis Cleomene 

ind for a Mad-man, by his very Habit; and! « 
1 learnt, that indeed his Mind was no leſs Ex-M i 
1 travagant than his Dreſs; of which I waz n 
4 ſufficiently convinc'd, as ſoon as he came up ii 
1 to us, by his repcated burſting out 2 
bl Laughing, to no manner of Purpoſe; and 
413 that which ſerved to make him appear a com- v 
Wa pleat ridiculous Fop, was his Equipage and E 
ls Liveries, the moſt whimſical and ill match-M ſe 
44 ed that ever I ſaw. OY OY | * 
"lk ARISTIPPUS. M 
„ I had almoſt forgot to ſpeak of the Equi-M ur 
. page and Servants, which make up as it were a 
1 a part of our Attire; and, if I may ſay ſo, u hi 
. our ſelves. The firſt Leſſon in this Matter U 
of is, that a Man ought not to ſet up an Equi th 
6 page, unleſs he be able to maintain it wel C: 
3 I know we live in an Age, wherein Men of to 
. | ten derive their Merit from their Horſe hi 
4 i and that the Knave rides it proudly in: 
— 14 Coach, whilſt the honeſt Man trudges 
i afoot ; that tis for that Reaſon, that a great 
— many People ſtarve themſelves, to feed il 
ö | | couple of Animals that drag them along tn Af 
14 Streets, and live miſerably within Doors = 
bt: that they may make a Figure Abroad. Ti to1 
| ll the rankeſt of all Follies; i of 
1 Before we think on ſuperfluities, we 4 his 
4 au in 


us 


F: * 
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ettle all Neceſlaries,leſt we ſhould be oblig'd 
to become Knaves, to Keep up the outſide of 
Gentlemen. x 
n 5 My 

I conceive very well what. inconvenien-. 
cies an Equipage draws after it, when a Man 
is not able to ſupport it; and therefore III 
never ſet up one, till l am able to maintain 
it out of my Overplus. 

ARISTIPPusSs. 

Vou will I do like a wiſe Man: But if e- 
ver you are in a Condition to bear that 
Expence, remember, not to make your 
ſelk taken notice of either by your 
Magnificence, or Stingineſs. A Prudent 
Man, ſcorns the trifling Splendor of a tri- 
umphant Chariot, and the gaudy Pageant of 
2 glaring Livery; neither does he make 
himſelf leſs deſpis'd by an old batter'd 
Wheel-barrow, or tatter d Livery. Both 
theſe Extreams muſt be avoided, and the 
Candor, and Modeſty of the Maſter. ought. 
Y appear in. the Plainneſs and Neatneſs of 
bis ee 85 . 

T nN Es. TROL 

How would you have my Equipage to be? ? 

_- ARISTIPPUS. . 
- 06; vou keep Foot-men, let their looks be. 


affable and Chearful, their Cloaths neat and 


pare; let them be Civil, without Pride; 
or a Servant is apt to think himſelf a part 


of his Maſter's Perſon, and generally iraitates 


his Qualities; which is the Reaſon, that even 


IFuverat's Time, great Mens Houſes were. 
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ſtrong, middle-ſiz d, and well fed: in a 


be a Man eaſie in his Fortune, and plain in 
his Manners. For any Man that ſets up an 


the Eyes of the World, and by a deceitfyl 


out of Indigence or Avarice, and tis dan- 
gerous to have either of theſe two Cha- 
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full of inſolent Slaves. Let your Coach de 
eaſie, neat, and plain; your Horſs 


Word, let every Thing ſpeak its Maſter to 


extraordinary Equipage, does it either ont | 
of Pride, or Folly, or with deſign to dazzle 


Outſide, get into Favour at Court, or Mar- 
ry a Fortune; as, on the other Hand; when 
a Man keeps a tatter'd Equipage, tis either 


raters. This, dear Son, is the Decency 
that is to be obſery'd in ones Cloaths and 
Equipage. I have Entertain'd you with 
theſe things, which are certainly Trifles, in 
compariſon of what I have to tell you: But 
as a Lover officiouſly improves every little 
thing that can pleaſe his Miſtreſs, fo T wil 
not omit inſtructing you about any minute 
Particular, that may conduce to procure youll ! 
the Eſteem and Favour of the World. Lets Pre 
now proceed to theDecency of Speech, where: gro 
in there are Three Things to be obſervd,MM Hat 
vix. Firſt, Fhe Tone of the Voice. Second 
The Action or Motion that accompanies ir | 


And Thirdly, the Terms we uſe. vat 
. TINMAGEN ES. [ trot 
What can you ſay about the Tone of tie nee 
Voce, fince tis Nature that determines it! 5 
. ; Whe 


ARI. 
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de Attsrmrus. c 

rſes A Man cannot intirely change the Tone 
1 a M of his Voice, but when 'tis faulty, it may 
to with Art, Study and Pains, be corrected ; as 
in ve ſee by Demoſthenes, who corrected his 
an natural Stuttering, by ſtraining his Voice 
oft as much as he could, with little Pebbles 
le plac'd on his Tongue. 

tful - ARISTIPPUS, BY 

lar- WW Pray, tell me which are the Defeats of the 
hen Tone of ones Voice, that may be amended. 
on TIMAGENES. . 
au- They are Harſnneſs, too great an Eleva- 
ha- tion, or ſpeaking too Loud, Stammering, 
nc Stuttering, and Liſping. The Harſh Tone of 
and WF the Voice is ſoftned by uſing ones ſelf to ſpeak 
ih deliberately, and without eagerneſs ; for the 
u more a Man ſpeaks faſt,the more his Voice 
But inch Harſh; and generally thoſe who 


tle WF have that harſh Tone, are of a Cholerick 
wil Temper. : 
ute wo ARISTIPPAus. 


jou Methinks Nature give us a very ſenſible 
et Proof of it in this, viz. That the more a Man 
1c-W grows Angry, the more his Voice becomes 
Ih Harſh. e 85 15 
=_ TIMAGENES. $7 rg 
8 Your Obſervation is Juſt: As for the Ele- 
ration or Raiſing of ones Voice, it proceeds 
from an ill Habit one has taken to think he 
needs but ſpeak louder than other People, 
to impoſe upon *em the Neceſſity of believing 
what he ſays. This Fault is yet the more 


FEY iq 
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ibſupportable, becauſe it is always attended 
by an imperious Arrogance, . and ſhews 2 
Contempt of thoſe one ſpeaks to; andconſe- 
quently, ought carefully to be avoided : Nay, 
*twere ſometimes proper, that thoſe who are 
guilty of it, ſhould have by them, (as a cer. 
.tain Greek Orator had) one that play'd upon 
the Flute, thereby to frame and lower their 
Tones, as ſoon as the heat of the Diſcourſe 
fhould' tranſport em. Therefore, dear 
Son, take Care always to keep your Voice 
within Moderation, according to its Natura 
Tone, and do no imitate thoſe Eager and 
Fooliſh Diſputants, who are not able to con. 
rain themſelves. 3 

| 5 MAG EN ESG. 

But when you bid me moderate my Wes 
and always keep it within its natural Com- 
paſs, you ſay nothing about Aonotony, (or 
ſpeaking 1 in the ſame Tone) which I ſo much 
Wer. : 
A RISTI PPU 8. 

Tis indeed a conliderable Defect, Which! 
kad! almoſt forgot, and which one ought t 
take Care to ayoid ; For tho” Speech mult 
not be Sung, yet ought it to be Numerous, 
or have a Cadence, in a ſoft inſenſible man. 
ner, varying the MC to pleaſe the Ear, 
and ſtriking with meaſured Proportions, of 
a ſecret Harmony, the Fibres of the Drum; 
whereas Harſhneſs'or Shrilneſs grates them; 
Exility or Smalneſs of the Voice goes not 
Pi OI and grins by always, N 
ky 


90 


ON 
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the ſame Fibre, produces Tediouſneſs and 
Diſguſt. But to ſhun one Fault, you muſt 
not fall into another, as it happens when the 
eprightlineſs and Fire of ones Fancy, and 
the Impatience of explaining ones Thoughts, 
occaſion a confuſed Speech, and ridiculous 
Stammering, which is very fatiguing, and 


often hinders the Hearer: from Concgivipg 


what 1 is ſaid to him. 
TIMAGENE 8 
V our Stammerers are generally very 
talkative, and confus'd in their Conceptions; 
and I have often ſeen you in great Pain, in 
the Company of a Lawyer, whoſe Senſe i is as 
intricate as his Speech. 
ARISTIPPUS. 
Stuttering is another natural Defect, but 
more difficult to mend than the former : I 
and tho” Demoſthenes conquer'd it, it does 


not follow, that others will be as happy as 


Ic, 
TIMAGENES. 5 f 

Is there no Remedy for this imperſedt 

on! ? ä 
ARISTIPPU $ 

It may, in fone. meaſure, be helpt, by uſing 
ones ſelf to ſpeak little and deliberately, 
and beginning ones Speech by thoſe Syllables 
and Words, that are moſt eaſily pronounc'd. 
For when the Tongue is once ſet a-wry, 
thro'ꝰ the Pronounciation of a crabbed Syl- 


lable, it coſts a Man a great deal of trouble 


to ſet 1 it to Rights again. 
F4 FTI. 
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| T1IMAGENES. | m1 
Then thereare but certain Syllables which on 
thoſe that ſtutter, have a e ons to pro; ö 
me? [157 S009 
oth dierte 
There are ofily thoſe which are al d by 
a ſtrong daſhing of the Tongue againſt the 
*Teeth, or by the two Lips violently parted; ſp 
after they have been cloſely join'd, ſuch as 
are the Letters P, I Conſonant, or 6, 6 
Sounding like an I; "becauſe, Stuttering pto- fo 


ceeds from a ſtiff Motion of the Muſcles 41 
of the Tongue and Lips. Therefore to pro- W A 
nounce with eaſe, they ought to begin their 
Speech with Syllables that require but lie 
tle Motion to be pronounc de. G 
% 2: | FCMAGENES {| 


You mention'd Liſping, as another De- tj 
fect of Speech, which hinders the en 
of Pronounciation. 8 
7 . ARISTIPPUS. P 
1 wonder there are ſome Women, na p 
Men, who inſtead of mending this Fault, WW + 
3 its commonly nothing but the Re- 
It of an ill Habit) do often affect it, 
when they have it not. I pity Women 


y 
that have it naturally, and I bear with i 
them, out of a Complaiſance due to their 
Sex; but nothing can be more diſagree- MW « 
able in a Man, than that ridiculous Affecta- W - 
tion. This is what concerns the: Tone of 
Specch, which:. ought to be Soft, Clear, * 
Stteng, Harmonians and Moderate: Nou! 


; * ; l . od. 3 | ; ; mul 
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wuſt entertain you with the Outſ de that 
dun to accompany it. 


TIMAGENEs. 
apo you mean Action, or Geſture, 
ARISTIPPUS. ' 

Right. But we muſt diſtinguiſn between 
one that ſpeaks: in Publick, and one that 
ſpeaks in a Private Converſation: : I ſhall 
enly inſtruct you in this Place, abont the 
Geſture which is neceſſary to the Latter; 
for as to the Action of an Orator, 1 have 
already given you ſufficient Leſjats in my 
Abridgment of Rhetorick. 

1 TIMAGENES. 

Pray, what's that you properly cal 
Geſture in-a familiar Diſcourſe ? For me- 
thinks 'tis a great Fault to uſe any Ges. 
ticulation in a Private ' Converſation. 
Aus,, 

Geſture is the Motion of any of the 
Parts of the Body, with Which we accom- 
pany what we : ſay, the better to inſinu- 
ate it into the minds of the Hearers. 

: TIMAGENES. 

But with what Parts of the Body muſt 
we accompany what we ſay? Muſt we 
imitate the Valiant, who ſpeak with the 
Head, the Arms, the Feet, nay ee TINY 
of the BegyZ +: 7 

: An nent 

The Eye and the Hand are the 90900 
Wings of Speech, and whoever knows 
Paw! 0 manage 1 When he gives 
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his Diſcourſe à certain Grace and Life 


which it can never have without their 


Help. However, we muſt uſe them both, e- 


ſpecially the Hand, with great Caution 
and Diſcretion ; for, as an exceſſive bold- 
neſs in the Eyes, eaſily degenerates into 


impudence, the immoderate Motion of the | 


other, turns him that ſpeaks into a Stage 
Player. As for the Eyes, the general Rule 
is, that in ſpeaking, we ought to look up- 
on the Perſon to whom we addreſs our 
Diſcourſe; not only becauſe *tis a kind of 
Diſreſpe& to ſpeak to a Man and not look 
upon him; but becanſe the Eye being the 
Mirrour of the Motions of the Soul, it is 
convenient to obſerve by the Eyes of our 
Hearers, what effect our Speech works 
upon them, that ſo we may either pro- 
ceed or recede, maintain or weaken what 
we have begun to ſay, according to the 
Encouragement,“ or Diſincouragement he 


gives us by his Looks. 


TYMAGENES. 

But muſt we look in the ſame manner 
upon all ſorts of People, when we ſpeak 
Ren T7.: 45 782 ee 
5 ARIS TIPPUus. 

By no means: For we ought prudent!y 
to manage our Looks according to the 
Quality and Dignity of the Perſon. I 
the Perſon be much above us, our Look 


- ought to be extream modeſt, that by the 
humble, and ſubmiſive Motion of our my 
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to put on a ſevere one. 


Pradent Behaviour. 7 
he may diſcover the Reſpe& we have for 


him: If he to whom we ſpeak be our 


Equal, or  thereabouts, our Look, ought 


to be accompanied with a certain, lame 
Freedom, to ſhew both the openneſs 


our Hearts, and the Confidence we repoſe 


in him, and our deſire that he ſhould con- 


fide in us. But if the Perſon be below us, 


our Looks ought to be a Compound of 
Gravity and Mildneſs; the firſt. to keep 
him within the Reſpect he owes us, 5 


the latter, to give him hopes of obtain- 
ing what he deſires of us, and thereby 
engage him to an intire openneſs of Heart. 
„e e 1. SIMGHENES. BE 
I conceive theſe Rules to be proper, 


; 


when a particular Occaſion does not de- 


termine us to break them. For if, for in- 
ſtance, we had Reproaches or Expoſtula- 
tions to make to any of our Equals, in- 
ſtead of a ſmiling Look, I'm ſure we ought 


1 


Tk ARISTIPPUS. OS 

Moft certainly :. And you ought not only 
to diſtinguiſh the Subject Matter of your 
Diſcourſe, but likewiſe the Genius of your 
Hearers; becauſe, if they be young, fami- 
lar, and free with you, and Lovers of Mirth 
and Pleaſure, your Eyes. mult, be extream 
chearful; but if you ſpeak with preciſe, 
reſerv'd Ladies, Old Grave Men, and Auſtere 
Perſons, your Looks ought . to be more 
irrere,.and 
1 | 5 ET TIMA- 
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ae 
That is to ſay, in ſhort, that the Eyes 
ought to be the common Interpreters of 
the Minds, between the Speaker and Hear. 
| ARISTIPPUS. 


Were it not for the Language of the | 


Eyes, the maſt forcible Eloquence would 
often prove abortive; and a Man mov 
by any Paſſion conveys by thoſe dumb In- 
terpreters, ſome fubtle Spirits, which ſtir 
up the Souls of others in their moſt fen- 
ble Part. Every thing languiſhes when 
the Eyes are languifhing ; and the Thun. 
der of an Orator's Voice, is but an inſig- 
nificant Noiſe, if it be not accompanied 


by the Lightning of his Eyes; the moſt 


tender Expreſſions can hardly penetrate to 
to the Heart, unleſs an inſinuating Look 
leads the way to it; and Pity is more the 
Reſult of thoſe Tears we ſee another 
ſhed, than of the Recital of his Mistfor- 
URS  - 
15 IIMAGENEs. | 
Then the Eye may be call'd, the Soul o 
Speech, F 
TT 8 
Certainly; And as for other Geſtures, 
they are not only of leſs importance, but 
onght totally to be laid aſide in a fami- 
liar Diſcourſe: Or, if we uſe any Action 
at all, we muſt do it with great Caution 
and Moderation, for fear of falling * 
£2 8-4 NE I Oe TT E the 
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the Comical and Ridiculons Geſticulation 
of thoſe Italians, you have mention'd, and 
of ſome of our French Nation. But the 
wiſe and ſolid Men amongſt us, rejed all 
theſe Geſticulations, and admit none but 
the Actions of the Eyes, and an inſen- 
able Motion of the Hand to . 
Speech. 

TIMAGENEs. 
fully underſtand how we ought to re- 
gulate our Geſture; the only thing 1 now 
want to know concerning Speech, 1s what 


Words we ought to chuſe to expreſs our 


Thoughts. 
ARISTIPPUS. 


Altho' the Nature of the Things we 


ſpeak of, ought to determine that Choice, 
yet you ought to lay down this general 
Maxim, that the only End of ſpeaking, be- 


ing to make our ſelves underſtood ; ſo we 
ought always to uſe the molt plain, Clear, 
intelligible Terms and Expreſſions, and 


caretully avaid obſcure Ambiguities, Cramp, 


and high-ſounding Words, which certain 


People affect to ſhew their Learning; and 
Cant-Words, and mean Exprefſions. You 
ought alſo always to, avoid Smit in your 


Diſcourſe; Nay, when you ſpeak before 
Ladies, or Perſons to whom you' owe Re- 


ſpect, you mult never let fall any ambi- 


guous Word, which may produce a Bawdy 


Idea. Leave thoſe ſmutty and dange- 
rous Double meanings to Drolls and Buf- 
toons; 
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offend” Decency, I am willing to take 
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ſoons: Our French Ton: ue is the moſt mo- 


deſt of any Language in the World; and 


the greater is the Nation's inclination to 
the thing it ſelf, the leſs ſhe ſuffers its 91 


to be expreſs'd by Words. 
TIMAGENES. 


J meet ſometimes with People who are! 


guilty of another Fault, which is, that in 
a familiar Converſation, their Speech is as 
formal, as if they were N a Piece of 


| Oratory. 


Ar un | 


Oh! How ridiculous and tireſom thoſ⸗ 


b are! This is exactly the Character 
of the ſtarch'd Coxcomb Fhilidor, who 
bids you Good-morrow, with a round nu. 
merous Period, and murders you with his 


long-winded Ciceronian Phraſes. But thi 


is not the proper Place to inſtruct you how 
to frame your Diſcourſe ; we ſpeak only 


here of the external Decency of Speech, 


and I ſhall only take Notice of three Faults 


| that ought to be avoided, and which 3 


World oi People are Guilty of, cſpecialiy 
young Men, who, like You, have yet but 
httle Exp er ience. 44 
F.. <<: 
Pray Sir, which are thoſe Three Faults ? 
ARISTIPPUS. 

They do not regard the Terms and Ex- 
preſſions; and tho” I could refer them to 
another Entertainment, yet pecauſe the / 


Notice 


— 


CI: 


are 
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Notice of them in this Place. The firſt 
is, the Interrupting a Man that ſpeaketh, 
either to ſtart a new Queſtion, or only 


to anſwer him, before he has made an 
41d of his Diſcourſe. | 


TIMAGENES. 3 | 
How well you hit the Character of Si. 


nanides the Phyſician! He will not ſuf- 


fer a Man to joyn two Periods together; 
nay often, not make an end of one; and 
when he has once interrupted you, he leads 
you about within the Labyrinth of a Thou- 
ſand frivolous Digreſſions, and forgetting 


| himſelf, which way he eater'd intoDiſcourſe, 


he cannot find the way to get out of it. 

5 ARISTIPPUS. 

This of all Faults is the moſt imperti- 
nent; for when all is done, a familiar Dif- 
courſe 1s not like a Sermon, where all are 
Hearers, whilſt One only utters what he 
pleaſes. In Converſation, every one has a 
Right to ſpeak in his Turn; now if you 
interrupt a Man to ſpeak of ſomething 
elſe, *tis a great Contempt; and if it be on- 
ly to anſwer him before he has ſully ex- 
plain'd himſelf, *tis a piece of Preſumption, 
which often renders you ridiculous, be- 
cauſe it my frequent happen, that you have 
not at all underſtood the meaning cf him that 
ſpoke. The ſecond Fault, is ſpeaking whilſt 
another ſpeaks, which is ver / ordinary in 
Women, and ſome talkative Men. 

T I- 


: 
? 
; 
: 
| 


Habit and Speech. Pray, be pleas'd to go 
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„ inne i 5s 
This is young Medor's Fault: For if a 


Man begins tô ſpeak, he opens as ſoon as: 


he, and never leaves off. ſpeaking till. 
the other holds his Tongue, whilſt: a Man. 
is almoſt murder'd by the eternal Talk 
of both, without being able to underſtand 
what either of em lays. -- 

. Anis TIP Pus. 


That's the common Effect of that fault. 
Now the Third is, that of ſome whimſi-- 


cal People, who withour attending . to what 


we ſay to them, never make anſwer but 
to their own Thoughts. In theſe Three 


Faults, there is an Indecency which you, 
ought carefully to avoid, and therefore you 
muſt patiently liſten to him with whom 
you are ſpeaking, till he has made an end 
of what he has to ſay: Ceaſe to ſpeak as 
ſoon as you hear another. begin, altho' he 
were guilty of a Fault in mterrupting you; 
and anſwer preciſely to what the others 
have ſaid. Moreover, leave affected, bom 
baſtick” Expreſſions to Pedants, and. ſpear. 
as you are taught by Nature, with plain- 
neſs and brevity; In ſhort, uſe compact 
Periods, made up of ſtrong and jſt Ex- 
1 7 
11 MA. GEN ES. 


| I am now fully inſtructed in the W 
cy which is to be obſerv'd, as well in re. 


lation to the Body, as in reference to the 


on 


all 
. 
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on with the other Point which you com- 
prehend under what you call Afability. 
PF 

' You know that in all Virtues there are 
two Extreams to be avoided, viz. Exceſs 
and Defect. Affability, which is the funda- 
mental Virtue of one who would gain Friends 
in the World, may ſometimes have both; its 
Defect ingenders a Sort of Wild Ruſticity; 
and its Exceſs degenerates to an inconſider- 
tte profuſeneſs of Cringing, nay, oftentimes, 
- troubleſom Submiſſions, which ſerve only to 
-. Winake a Man deſpis'd. _ 
>, „ i; 
„ Pray, What's then properly that Affability 
; Mvhich is the Soul of Civility ? 
L ꝓ FC oi 
* MW Tisa humane & kind Reception, manag'd 


% 
LY 


$s Frith Prudence & Diſtinction, which we give 
e Jo thoſe with whom we converſe ; I ſay, man- 
„ Nad with Prudence and Diſtinction, becauſe 
s * Mothing can be more impertinent than thoſe 
Hops, who proſtitute their undiſtinguiſhable 
* ivilities to the firſt Comers, and pay as much 


Reſpect, and make the ſame Proteſtations to 
Valet de Chambre, as they do to his Maſter. 
ITI MAGENES. 3 
Have not you in your Eyes tlie Cringing 
Vemophilus, who bows as low to the Foot- 
an of a Miniſter of State, as to the Mini- 
er of State himſelf ? 
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both repaid and ingendred by Love, as foo 


and Son: That the Father had never mal 


contrary, had preferr'd Ten Thouſand Pc 
ple, and nevertheleſs had a World of Ei 
mies; which difference was aſcrib'd to tl 


 Rougheſt and leaſt aflable of all Morta 
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CCC 5: 1 
Never be guilty of this undiſtinguiſhah(e 
Affability; but meaſure your kind Recepti. I. 


on, your Salute, Honour and Careſſes accord. 
ing to the different Objects; give to all, but 
with Proportion, outward Signs of your 
Good-will; and by all manner of engaging 
ways, infinuate your ſelf ſo far into their 
Minds, that they may repoſe an intire con 
fidence in your Affection; For as Love i; 


as a Man thinks you ſincerely his Friend, he 
will certainly be yours; which Sincerity 
your Friendſhip you can never perſwade hin 
of, nor confirm to him, but by a kind and 
favourable Reception, accompanied with Mitt 
open Look, a great deal of kindneſs, and ee; 
_bundance of Patience. For one of the chic 
Parts of Affability is patiently to hear tho 


who have buſineſs with us, and to anſneict 
them favourably. _ N Wor 


___"TIMAGENES. 
I was told that there were lately in t 
Ottoman Empire Two Grand-Viziers, Fatit 


the Fortune of any Body, and yet was ul 
verſally belov'd ; and that the Son, on tl 


only, viz. That the Father was the ml 
Civil and Courteous, and the Son! 


bil 


Prulent W 3; 


| that the one heard every Body with Patience, 
ble and anſwer'd with mildneſs, tho' he never 
pti. N kept his Word, and his Promiſes were only 
Words of Courſe; whereas the other, tho? 
à Man of his Word, and effectual in his. Pro- 
| fg never gave Attention to what a Man 
Rid to him, but to take him up with a ſtern 
n So that every body lov'd the 
father, tho* they were deceiv'd by his fair 
Words; and thoſe very People hated the 
Son, who recety'd good Offices from him. 
ARISTIPPus. | 
Vou ſee by that very Example, the effects 
f Affability: 1 was my ſelf acquainted 
rith thoſe two Viziers, when I had: Buſineſs 
t the Port; the Son would certainly have 
geen an accompliſht Miniſter, had he but 
own this Truth, That the more a Man is. 
ais'd to great Employments, and Intruſted 
ith the Management of publick Affairs, the 
nore he ought to be eaſy. of Acceſs, hear 
ith more Patience, and anſwer with more 
lildneſs ; for the only Thing that rendred 
im odious to thoſe very People, whom he 
ad oblig'd, was his inſupportable Bluntneſs 
ad rough way of receiving People. The 
aſon of it is plain: All Men are fond of the 
aleſſes of the Great, and cannot bear their 
epulſes, not only upon account of the Per- 
n who receives them well or ill, but be- 
uſe of the good or bad Effect which their 
a works on thoſethat are Witneſſes 
ie” | 


kindly recety'd, and obtain nothing, than ob- 
tain what I deſire, after having met with e 
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TIMAGENES. 
For my part, I confeſs, I had. rather be 4 

JI 

ſcornful Repulſe in Public. 

| ARISTIPPUS. _ 

This is not altogether the Genius of the 

Court, but rather a true Natural Sentiment, 

for every Man paſſionately deſiring to he 

thought to have a ſhare in the eſteem of thok 
above him; If the great Perſon we approach, 
entertains us kindly, we feel a Secret Pleaſure 
within us, not ſo much, becauſe of the good 
we expect from him, as from the Reſpet anc 

Favour it gains us in the minds of others; 

On the contrary, his blunt Denials mak 

us inwardly Mad, becauſe Men being natural 

ty inclin'd to judge rather ill than well oj 
their Neighbours, thoſe who ſee us repulsd 
are preſently apt to deſpiſe us for it; There 


We 


fore a Wiſe Man, who has any Wy ns. nA 
to make, or any heard Thing to ſay to any x "A 
ther, ought to forbear doing of it openly. 


becauſe an injury receiv'd in publick is nent 


to be repair d, and creates .irreconcilabl TY 
Enmity; Whereas a Man may forget wh maſt 
is ſaid to him in private, becauſe he thinks! . 
has no influence upon his Reputation pagh 
broad. | . + | KA 
TIMAGENES. SF oF 
Then, I ſuppoſe, you'll inferr by a neceſ 
ty Concluſion from Contraries, That if; But 
have Favours to grant to any body, of. art 
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willing to ſnew him our good intentions by 
akind Reception, we ought to do it in pub- 
lick? > 


AR1TSTIPPUS, 3 
ves certainly: Becauſe, by this means, 
ne double his Obligation to us. 

| TIMAGENES. 

But don't you think, tis only to make a 
new of their Power and Authority, that 
the great ones repulſe and inftilt publickly 
thoſe they have a mind to mortify ? 

ARISTIPPUS. 

Yes: Becauſe they are ſo giddy with their 
fortune, and ſo blinded by Preſumption, as 
to think themſelves ſo much above the reſt of 
Men, that they may impunely offend 'em. 
But they lie under a great Error, for the 


Props it wants to be kept up; and the more 
aſy it is to be ſhaken. An obſcure Fellow, 
ff the very Dregs of the People, is ſome- 
times able to be the firſt Occaſion of a great 


2 gpt kills the biggeſt Crocodile, when he 
faſtens upon him on his weak ſide. For we 
mult take this for granted, that all Men have 
heir weak ſides; and therefore, we never 
dught todeſpiſe the Reſentment of our in- 
feriours; becauſe, the leſs we fear it, the more 
ts dangerous. 

TIMAGENES. ; 
But, Sir, becauſe one of the Mobb mign 
viert me ſome time or other, muſt I ther 
G3 fo 


more high and lofty a Building is, the more 


lan's downfall; juſt as the leaſt Rat in 
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them, ſhould make you forget who you are; 


ny conſiſts in the judicious Union of the Flat 


Expreſſion of the Eſteem and Friendſhip we 


fore ſtoop ſo low, as to receive him as Wahr 
as one of my Equals? 
ARISTIPPUS. 
You miſtake me; for I do not mean» that 
when you ſpeak to your inferiours, the kind 
Reception, which I defire you ſhould give 


but your Affability onght to be accompanied 
with a Gravity ſuitable to your . Condition, 
that you may always keepthem at a Diſtance, 
and within Submiſſion 
| TIMAGENES. 
Vou mean, I ſuppoſe, that as true Harmo- 


and Sharp Notes ; ſo likewiſe in the Recep- 

tion we give to any Body, we ought diſcreet- 

ly to mix Mildneſs with Severity, that we 

may neither diſcourage thoſe who have Buſ- 

neſs with us, nor debaſe our ſelves before our 

pros „ 
ARIS TIPP u 8. 

This i is what you ought. to obſerve in the 
Ricoption of thoſe that have any intercourſe 
with you. Now I Proceed to what the 
World calls Compliment, WA 4 is a Branch 
of Afﬀability, | 
TIMAGENE s. 
Pray, sir, What's properly to be under 
Ttood by the Word Compliment : pats 

e 
A Compliment is a ſhort and comprehenſne 


22 5 for thoſe to hom we ſpeak; the end a 
which, Fo 1 


v to make them believe, that our Fongue ex- 


ter to engage their Confidence in us. 
TIMAGENES. 

Why then has our Witty Eugenius, de- 
ned that Demonſtration” of Friendſhip ; 
An agreeable Lie which ſerves for a Net to catch 
Bubbles. e Fa 
ARISTIPPUS. 


not One Compliment in Ten, but what is a 
verbal Expreſſion of what the Heart never 

10- thinks of: This is a ſort of Trading in Bri- 
lat Mitol-Stones, of which we muſt make all the 
p- advantage we can. Now to inſtruct you 
et- MWhow to manage it well, I muft obſerve that 
we NCompliments have likewiſe two vicious Ex- 
u- ¶treams, and therefore in the uſe of them, you 
our Movght to keep to a Decent Middle, ſuitable 
to the Quality of the Perſon to whom you 
\ddreſs; the Circumſtances of Time and 
lace, and the Buſineſs in hand. Above all 
lungs, neveruſe long-winded Compliments, 
made up of high-ſounding, numerous words, 
nd affected Periods; Simplicity and plain- 
eſs, being the qualifications that can make a 
ompliment find admittance to the Belief 
df others, becauſe it ought to appear to pro- 
ed rather from the Heart, than from the 
it, and make a quick Impreſſion by lively 
nd conciſe Terms; whoſe end is to teſtify 
ur Reſpect, Duty and Eſteem to our Superi- 
urs; our Friendſhip and Cordiality to our 
G4 Equals ; 
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preſſes the Dictates of our Hearts, the bet- 


He has hit the matter right enough, Since 
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Equals; or our Benevolence, Kindneſs and 
Favour to our Inferiours; to all, in general, [ 
a great Deſire of doing them Service, and a I Co 
deep Senſe of the good Offices they have Wl De 
done us. This is the End and ſubje& matter Ml ho 
of Compliments. - Lo» 
n TIMAGENES. 11 
ls there any particular mark whereby the wit 
falſe Compliments of a Cheat, may be diſtin- ter 
guiſn'd from the real and ſincere Profeſſions I gen 
of an Honeſt Man? | | 
__ARISTIPPUS. his 
An Honeſt Man is generally more reſerv'd MW Nu 
in his Compliments, becauſe he ſpeaks as he qui 
thinks, (and moſt commonly we have but in- ma 
different Thoughts of our Neighbours) MW fn 
whereas a Cheat is laviſh of Compliments. M Go 
But to ſpeak theTruth,theVizor w2uſe on this Ml tra 
Occalion, is ſo like the Face, that the moſt Ml H. 
diſcerning are apt to miſtake one for *tother; MW W 
beſides, Men are fo full of Self-love, and 6M his 
conceited of their own Merit, that tis no dif- fn 
ficult Matter with ſo fair a Bait, to make Lo 
them Bite at the Hook. Therefore the chief yo! 
Addreſs to make a Compliment ſucceed, 5 ih 
to know the weak ſide of the Perſon it 5M Lit 
made to; for all Men have their weak ſides, MW we 
and the great ones yet more than the Vulgar, 


e 
and when this feeble Part is dilcover'd, ti a 
that we muſt cunningly begin to ply with 
en BE ET 
+7 mo rin n 
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TIMAGENES. 

1 conceive well enough, that if a Man ſhould 
Compliment a General of an Army, for his 
Devotion, and a Biſhop for his Courage, he 
mould groſly miſtake his Text. 

ARIS TIPPus. 

Right: But on the contrary, Damon is be- 
witch'd with Poetry, and thinks he makes bet- 
ter Verſes than Homer, Virgil, or Dryden; a 
gentle Touch on that String, will tickle him 
more than if you ſhould cry up his Probity, 
his deep Knowledge in Politicks, the great 
Number of his Friends, or his amorous Con- 
queſts. Sophroy thinks himſelf a great Stateſ- 
man; He wonders and Complains at the 
ſime time, that he is not employed by the 
Government: Tell him you admire his Pene- | 
tration, and the Fiſh is in your Net. Young 
Floridor ſets up for a Beau, and fancies all 
Women Sigh for him: Do but commend 
his fine Teeth, ſoft Hand, fair Complection, 
fine Wiggs and Cloaths, his Gallantry, and 
Love-Conqueſts; he is preſently caught, and 
you will pleaſe hin much more than if you 
ſhould flatter him about his Natural Parts & 
Literature. Thus 'tis that Compliments are 
well receiv'd, becauſe tis an eaſy matter to 
perſwade a Man that we believe that of him, 
which healready believes of himſelf. 

TIMAGENES. 


But, Sir, are not theſe ſorts of Compli- 
ments a kind of Cheat? 


AR 1- 
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|  ARISTIPPUS. 
Your Reflection I could ſcarcely allow in 
in the Mouth of a Cynick Philoſopher, ſuch as 


our Divine Shakeſpear has repreſented in his 


Timon of Athens; For as a Man may have 
Principles of Honour and Probity.and at the 
ſame time ſome weakneſs or other, the tick- 
ling of him by his ſenſible Part, cannot be 
accounted a. Cheat; ſince by this means, we 
inſinuate our ſelves into his Favour, and. yet 
retzin an Eſteem for his real Virtues. Da- 
mon deſires we ſhould commend his Poetry, 
and whoever denies him that Praiſe, incurs 
his indignation ; well, ſince heis a Man of 
Honour, and a true Friend, let us allow his 
Verſes to be good, and we-ſhall gain the 


- Friendſhip of a Man, in whoſe Power it is to 


ſerve us. 
TIMAGENEs. 
But is not there a ſort of Men, ſo diveſt- 
ed of Self- love, and ſo cautious of the ſnares 


of Compliments, that inſtead of ingratia- 


ting our ſelves with *em that way, we do but 
make em diſtruſt us? 
ARISTIPPUS. | 
Such Men are ſcarce, nay, very ſcarce: 
But, becauſe there may be found ſome, when 
you meet with them, you mulſt ſpeak with 
Candour andIngenuity,and never uſe any Com- 
liments, but where Cuſtom has made them 
an ind iſpenſible Duty: The only Thing that 
you can make a Compliment run upon when 
* | | "you 
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von have to do with theſe Men, is either a \ 
ſervice you have receiy'd or expect from 'em, 
or a ſervice you mean to do them; and this 75 
too, muſt be done, without any Affe ctation of \ 
tudied words. But tis not enough to know 
how to make Compliments, unleſs we know 
alſo how to anſwer them. Now you may 
eaſily judge from what I have ſaid, that who- 
ever receives a Compliment ought to ſet a 
Guard upon his weak fide, and endeavour to 
prevent the ſurprizes of Self-love, that he 
may not fall into the Snares of his F latterers; 
but if the Compliment runs upon the Ac: 
knowledgment of a Service receiv'd, we 
muſt not applaud our ſelves for it, nor mag- 
nify i beyond what it really is. 
ITI MAGENES. 

But muſt one imitate Nicander, who bein 

Complimented for a Service one had receiv'd 
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from him, anſwer'd he had done no more, {Mn 

| than wu hewould have done for any Body #ii 
ARISTIPPUS. #\f 

This was a Coxcomb's Anſwer: Since tis N 


deſtroying a Mark of particular Affection, 
and Eſteem, by confounding with the Publick 
a Perſon. we have oblig'd, "and. who thinks 
himſelf Diftinguiſh'd from the Reſt, by that 
Piece of Service. Therefore when we re- 
ceive Thanks from any Man for a Service done 3} 
him, inſtead of giving him the ill opinion of 1 
us, that we would have done as much for a- 
acther, we ng on * contrary; to make 


him 
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him ſenſible, that what we have done is no- 
thing in compariſon of what we wiſh we 


might do for him; and that we have done it 


out of a particular Eſteem and Zeal due to 
his Merit; without ſeeming to take any man- 
ner of Pride in it, nor expecting any Return 
for what we have done. | 

| TIMAGENEs. 


After you have inſtructed me about Com- 
pliments, which make upa great part of abi 
lity, were it not allo proper to ſpeak of an- 


other Thing, which ſometimes ſupports it, 
and ſometimes deſtroys it. | 
| ARISTIPPUS. 
Don't you mean Raillery, and Jeſting, which 
are accounted the Salt of Converſation? 
TIMAGENES, 
Yes, Sir. 
ARISTIPPUusS. 
You do but prevent my Deſign of ending 
this Dialogue with that; Compliments as [ 


told you before, are the Soul of Afﬀability : 


Now Raillery is directly oppoſite to Compli- 
ments, and yet its pretty Turns and Jeſts 
make up a part of Affability; that is, when 
Raillery is extream Nice, delicate, manag d 
with Diſcretion, always running upon ſome- 
thing that's pleaſant, and never upon what's 
offenſive; otherwiſe a Jeſt is a dangerous 
* tho! it tickles the Hearers for 
the time preſent, yet often does great Harm 


to him that makes it. 


TI. 
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TIMAGENES. | 
Yet it muſt. be allow'd, that were it not 
for Raillery, moſt Converſations would be as 
dull and tedious, as thoſe in the Grand-Cyrus 
ind Clelia. For as Nature has endowed Man 
with the Faculty of laughing, to ſuſpend the 
Melancholy Thoughts which Serious Buſineſs 
create in him: So it ſeems, that nothing is 
more agreeable to Nature, than what is moſt 
effectual to provoke Laughter ; and This the 
Salt of true Raillery and Nice Jeſts never 
fail to do. 9 | Ky 
ARISTIPPUS. 

This Name of Salt, which you give to the 
nicety of Jeſting, ought to put you in mind 
to uſe it with great Diſcretion and Judgment, 
only to feaſon Converſation ; leſt inſtead of 
being accounted Affable, you ſet up for a Buf- 
ſoon, which of all qualities is the moſt un- 
worthy a Gentleman; for *tis impoſſible for 
a Man to be always upon the jeſting and Ban- 
tering ſtrain, without falling into the ridi- 
culous Character of a Punſter. 

| TIMAGENES. 

Then you don't like the Converſation of 
Sir Pun-at- all, who has made a Collection 
of Jeſts and Puns, which he Studies daily, and 
never ſtirs abroad, but he has got Twenty of 
them by Heart, which at all Times, and in all 
Companies, he endeavours to bring into the 
Diſcourſe by Head and Shoulders; ſtill 
Laughing firſt, and oftentimes by himſelf, at 
is pretended Jelts. 
| ARI. 


5 Wr 


ARIS TIPPUus. 


Von Mention to me one of the moſt falſe 
Jeſters that ever, was: His Jeſts are always 
offenſive, or inſipid, that Is, they have too 


much Salt or none at all, and therefore are 


either odious or deſpicable. A ſeaſonable, 
true, and nice Jeſt, which is neither inſi ipid 


nor biting, but which tickles ingeniouſly, is 
like a_ flaſh of Lightning that glitters in 
Conver ſation; but, when it appears too 


often, 1 it loſes all its Grace. 
T IMAGENES. 


» I ſuppoſe you would allow Raillery and 
Jeſtin g only to whet your Appraite, but not 


to Create Satiety. ns 
| AxIsT1PPUus. et 


Certainly : And. above all, 1 wiſh 33 


three Things ſhould be avoided i in Raillery: 

Firſt ſmuttineſs, either downright or equivo- 
cal; Secondly, Slander ; and Thirdly, the bit- 
ing Reproach of a ſhameful Truth, The firſt, 
argues a Vulgar Soul, the ſecond, a wicked 
Principle, and the third, a, filly imprudence. 
The firft draws contempt upon. him that 
ſpeaks it; The ſecond, makes People afraid of 
his Converſation: and The third gets him an 


irreconcilable Enemy. For no injury what- 


ever makes ſo deep an impreſſuon in ones 
Memory, as that ku fo is done by a cutting 
malicious Jeſt, eſpecially, among .the Great, 
with whom it leaves an ncurable Wound in 


their Hearts. 17 335 
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. TIMAGENES. BO we 
But when a Man breaks one of thoſe bi- 
ting, poinant Jeſts upon us, ought not we to 
repell it by as ſharp a Repartee: 
ANISTIFP USL. - ...:-.;--- 
On the contrary ;, the beſt Counſel I can 
give you upon this Matter, is to uſe the So- 
veraign Remedy of Injuries, which is Silence; 
Or if you are afraidleſt your Silence ſhould 
make too ſtrong an impreſſion in the Minds 
of other People, you may rebate the effect 
of it, either by a counterfeit ſmile, as if you 
ſighted their Raillery; or by turning off 
the Senſe and Maliciouſneſs of the Jeſt, with 
a ſoftening interpretation. For *tis a tacit 
Confeſſion of the Truth of a Jeſt, to ſeem 
offended at it; and the beſt way to perſwade 
the Company that there is nothing in it, is to 
deſpiſe it. Neither muſt you, like Sir Pun- 
at-all, repeat at every turn ſtudied Jeſts that 
he has got by Heart: A true Jeſt ought to be 
brought forth as ſoon as conceivd, and re- 
ſalt naturally from the matter in Hand, elſe 
'tis but a dull inſipid piece of Buffoonry. 
Upon the whole, let a jeſt be never ſo good, 
yet *tis always extream bad when it occa- 
ſions Hatred and Enmity. | 
| 3 
J ſee the ill Conſequences of it; and pro- 
miſe you to be more Cautious about it, than 
would have been without your Advice. 


41 
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ARISTIPPUS. 
Before we conclude, I muſt likewiſe tel 
you that there are three ſorts of Perſons 
upon whom we never muſt br eak a Jeſt: 
Firſt, the Unfortunate, becauſe tis a piece of 
Cruelty to inſult over, and laugh at the Mi- 
ſeries of others ; Secondly the Wicked, be. 
cauſeVillany ought to excite Hatred and Hor- 
ror, and not Raillery ; and Laſtly, our Rela- 
tions and Friends, becauſe jeſting upon them 
ſhews too much of ill-nature, and when 
ſtrangers ſee we do not ſpare thoſe that are 
related to us, they cannot expect to be 
better treated. But above all, a Man 
ought, never to rally his Maſter, nor break 
a jeſt that may be turn d upon him; which 
Caution we find in Jzveral, where he tells 
us he cannot forbear laughing, when he 
ſees a Clodius impeach an Adultreſs, a Careline 
his accomplicecerhegus; aud Milo a Murtherer. 
Tus TIMAGENES. | 
But, Sir, what's the Reaſon Men are 0 
univerſally enclin'd to Raillery, that if 
they do not break Jeſts themſelves, yet they 
are always pleas'd to hear other People 
Jeſt; tho” at the ſame time they may be 
Jeſted upon as deſervedly as their Neigh- 
bours ? 
in 

This, Dear Son, proceeds from the Cor- 
ruption of Humane Nature: For Man, ha 
ving by sin made his Reaſon a Slave to 
his "Senſes and Concupiſcence, has _ 
Im. 
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himſelf to be carried away by the Torrent 
of his Paſſions; and the violence of Paſſions 
nade him fall into ſeveral Ridiculums. 
Now theſe Paſſions which ſwerve from Rea- 
bn, being different in moſt Men, the one 
boes aſtray one way, the other another; 
the Prodigal on the Right, the Covetous 
1m the Left; the Superſtitious on this ſide, 
he Libertine on that; Beſides, Paſſions are 
ways attended by Self- love, which ſo blinds 
5 and keeps us from Reflecting on, and 
xeing acquainted with our own Faults, 
hat our ſight is wholly employ'd in view- 
1g the Faults of other People; which ap- 
ear to us ſo much the groſſer and more 
diculons, by how much they are different 
rom ours. This 1s the Reaſon why a Man 
tems ridiculous to another whoſe Paſſion 
3 oppoſite to his: Thus the Bigot appears 
diculous to a Libertine ; A looſe Debauchee, 
% cone that lives in Retirement; the ſtir- 
e Dias Worldly Man, to the Philoſopher; and 
e Philoſopher that deſpiſes Fortune, to 
Je Worldly Man. And ſo one half of Aan. 
be ind laughs at the ot her half. 
TIMAGENES. | 
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ould not extend farther than to make 
port with their own weakneſs; and there- 
re, I ſuppoſe, you will conclude, that the 
leſt are thoſe who rally leaſt. 


Methinks the Corruption of Mankind 
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98 The ART of 
ARISTIPPus. 

Thoſe who rally beſt, are ſuch as gene,! ® 

rally have a more ſprightly, more ſublineſ \ 

and clearer Wit; but they are not alto c 
gether the wiſeſt. Not but that a Wi 

Man may rally with Nicety and Diſcretion Ml - 

but ill- nature is commonly fo predominant 21 


that when a Man has once indulgd ji 4 
Bantering Faculty, he can never keep if 
within due Bounds. Now the Excellence M 
of Rallery is to give it ſo nice a Turi 

W 


that all may ſee whom it ſtrikes at, excey 
the very Perſon for whom it is intended. 
| TIMAGENES. 
But how can this be done? 
ARISTIPPUS. 
Not very ealily: But however *tis 10 
a thing impoſlible, by Reaſon of that Sell 
love which is in all Men, and which keen 
them ignorant of their own Faults. Fo 
do we not ſee every Day, Fools and Co 
combs laugh at a ridiculous Picture ſhes 
on the Stage, of which they themſelves a 
the Original? Therefore, take great a 
to obſerve the Rules I have given you cot 
cerning Rallery. 
TIMAGENEs. | 
1 will uſe all my Endeavours to follo 
them. But, Sir, I fear a longer Conver 
tion may be fatigueing to you; I have dee] 
ly laid up all your inſtructions in my M 
mory: The uſual Hour of your Reſt cri 
near, therefore be pleas'd to put oli 
2 | anot 
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other opportunity the Sequel of you 
Wiſe Precepts, and in the mean time tak 


are of a Health which is ſo precious to m 


hy ARISTIPPUS. Be nt 
This is all I deſignd to tell you, to 
give you a true Notion of Decency and 
Afability.: Yet all this is but a Prelimina- 
ry to more important Inſtructions; come to 
Morrow Morning to my Cloſet, and 1 will 
continue ſpeaking of that with Delight, 
which I wiſh you may hear with Profit. 


The End of the Second Dialogue. 


DIALOGUE III. 
of Complaiſ- ance and Benefits. 


; ARISTIPPUS. 
INCE we are not like to be inter- 
rupted this long Hour, let us Walk 

up to the Terraſs, and by our uſeful Diſ- 

courſe improve this favourable Opportu- 
lity. „„ 

ITI MAGENEsS. Ch. 

I know, Sir, there's no greater Concern 

than the Husbanding of Precious Time, 

the loſs of which, as it cannot be repair'd, 
© it is the greateſt Reproach that can be 


* 51 * * 


made to a Man. 
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ARISTIPPUS. 7 
Fhat we may not incur that Reproach 
let's begin, vou remember all I told 


you yelterday, and therefore I ſuppoſe that 
you have already enter'd the World with 
ſuch diſpoſitions of Body and Mind as! 
have recommended to you; and that you 
have endeavour'd to obſerve all the De- 
cency you are capable of, in relation to 
your Body, your Habit, your Equipage, 
and your Speech, inſomuch that neither 
Defect nor Exceſs, neither Affectation nor 
Negligence will ever put you out of your 
Biaſs; Nay, I ſuppoſe you are reſolv'd to 
receive kindly and affably thoſe who ſhall 
have any buſineſs with your Now I wil 
proceed to more ſolid inſtructions, and 
ſhew you how you will make ſincere Friends 
of thoſe Perſons whom you have kindly 
receiv'd7 and to whom yon have been 
favourably intreduc'd: For ' tis not the 
firſt Rencounter that gains us the Friend- 
| ſhip of a Man; bare Civilities are general- 
ly the upſhor of firſt interviews; and at 
beſt, all they can do, is to diſpoſe others 
to be our Friends. Therefore we mull 
conſider how we ought to inſinuate our 
ſelves iato the Minds of thoſe with whom 
we begin an acquaintance, in order to 
gain their affection. 
TIMAGENES, | 
As little Experience as I have of the 
World, yet! know enough of it, to be 101 
a 1018 
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ble that the having many Friends, as it 
is the greateſt comfort of Humane Soclie- 
ty, ſo it is the greateſt ſtep towards ad- 
vancing ones Fortune. 

ARISTIPPUS. 

True Friends Comfort our Sorrows ; Re. 
leve our Wants; Support us when in Tron - 
ble; Lead us the way to Preferment 3 
Back us in Proſperity ; and laſtly, by pro- 
claiming our good Qualities to the World, 
they eſtabliſh our Reputation, which 1s the 
moſt ſolid Baſis of Fortune. And indeed 
there's none ſo well ſettled, but may eaſily 
be overturn'd if Friends ſhould fail us; 
whereas there's nothing beyond the Reach 
of an ingenious Man, ſupported by power- 
ful Friends. Caſt your Eyes around you 
upon all thoſe who either have been, or 
are ſtill in the Career of Favour and For- 
tune, and you will ſee that not onCamongſt. 
em but who owes its firſt ſtarting to a 
Friend that has puſh'd him forward, and 
enter'd him in the Liſts. In France, Car- 
dinal Richelieu was preferr'd by the Queen, 
Mother to King Lewis the XIII. And be- 
ing admitted into his Privy Council, be- 
came firſt Miniſter of State; and *twas to 
Cardinal Richelieu's Fa vour and Protection 
that Cardinal Maxarine ow'd his firſt riſe, 
a5 others did afterwards to Cardinal Mar arin. 
The like Examples may be found in al} 
Courts, and therefore Fortune may be ſaid 11 
1 be nothing but a Family of Friends, who | 
| __, beget = | 
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beget one another, juſt as a Father begets 


his Son. 
TIMAGENEs. 


Then I find, that, not only for the con- 


fort of Life, and the Pleaſure of Conver- 
ſation, but alſo out of a Regard to our 
Private Intereſt, and with a Proſpect of 
advancing our Fortunes in the World, we 
ought continually to endeavour to gain 
the Friendſhip of thoſe in Favour. 
ARISTIPPUS. 

Imagine a great Barge Row'd up and 
down a River, which as ſhe moves, draws 
along a great many little Boats that are 
tied to Her, and you will have the Em- 
blem of a Man of Fortune, who Sails with 
a proſperous Wind, and. Raiſes all thoſe 
that are about him. Therefore, as ſoon 
as a Man:enters the Worid, he mult 1n- 
defatigably endeavour to get Friends, and 
znculcate to himſelf that there are but two 
Ways that can procure them to him, viz: 
The Complaiſance he ſhews to thoſe he con- 
verſes with, and the Benefits or Services 
they receive from him. For we do not 
live in an Age, wherein naked Virtue, with- 
out Intereſt or Support, raiſes a Man of 
Merit; no Body will go to look for him 
in his Retirement; and unleſs. he be puſh'd 
forward and cry'd up by powerſul Friends, 
he and his great Talent will languiſh un- 
regarded in obſcurity: Now thoſe Friends, 
as I ſaid before, are only to be purchasd 
by Complaiſance and Services. "Th 


LE 
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TIMAGEN Es. 


Before we go any further, Do you not 


think *tis proper I ſhould know what ſort 
of Friends I ſhould principally endeavour to 
et? a | | 
ARISTIPPUS. 

Tis not always in our power to chuſe 
oor Friends: We are often indebted for 
them either to Chance, or the diſpoſition 
of our Affairs; Nay, ſometimes thoſe prove 
the 7 whom we did not ſo much as 
think of. However, this l may Venture 
to ſay in general, that without deſpiſing 
our inferiours, we muſt always, as tar as 
poſſible, join Friendſhip with thoſe that are 
above us, and whoſe Profeſſion we deſign 
to embrace. Let a Man who Conſecrates 
himſelf to the Chureh, endeavour to re- 
commend himſelf to the Eſteem and Fa- 
your of the Superior Clergy, in whoſe Po- 
wer it is to prefer him; let him, who de- 
ins to raiſe himſelf by the Sword, make 


ils Court to the general Officers, by whoſe. 


Countenance he will be ſooner advanc'd, 
than by expoſing his Life in the Trenches, 
or in the open Field; And fo of all the reſt, 
be it the Court, the Barr, or the Exchange. 
Now amongſt thoſe of our Profeſſion, we 
ought always to make our Application to 
fuch as are moſt in Vogue, and have the 
greateſt Intereſt ; and beſides, wiſely im- 


prove all the opportunitics which Chance 


tows before us; for it happens ſome- 
; 1 4 times, 
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times, that a mean Friend, whom yoy 
would have neglected, may be of great 
uſe to you, either by himſelf, or by procu- 
ring you more power-ul Friends. There- 
fore I cannot give you a certain ſtanding 
Rule for a Thing, which oftentimes depends 
upon an unexpected Accident; and ſo you 
muſt be contented with the Explication ! 
am now going to glve you, of the two 
ways a Man ought to follow to get 
Friends. | | 
: ITIMAGENEs. 1 
Thoſe two ways, as you told me, are 
Complaiſance and Benefits; Pray, how 
| muſt I behave my ſelf in relation to both? 
ARIS TIPPus 
All Men are naturally Proud and Self- 
intereſted : The firſt of theſe Qualities Ex 
acts our Complaiſance, and the other makes 
*em ſenſible of the Services they receive 
from us, and by means of thoſe Services, 
opens to 'us a Paſſage to their Hearts. 
?Twas by flattering thoſe two Weakneſſes 
that the Old Serpent Seduc'd our Parents; 
Tou ſhall be, ſaid he, like unto God; This 1s 
the ſnare he laid for their Pride: And 
you ſhall know Good and Evil; by this he 
wrought upon their intereſted Souls. 
MY "*FIMAGENES. ©: 
Pray, be pleas'd to explain to me where- 
In conſiſts that Complaiſance, which is the 
firſt inlet to Mens Hearts, by taking ad- 
vantage of their natural Weak-fide. 
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ARIS TIPPuAus. 
Complaiſance is a ſuppleneſs and flexibi- 
lity of Soul, whereby we adapt our ſelves 
to other Mens Affections, and ſeem to 
enter into their Sentiments, by approving 
and ſeconding their Actions. The Defect 
oppolite- to it is, Croſſneſs and Contradiction; 
and its Exceſs or Abuſe, degenerates to 
ſervile and cringing Flattery.You mult there- 


105 


fore avoid thoſe two extreams, and fol- 
low the middle courſe, which I am going 


to chalk out for you. 
| __TIMAGENES. 


But, Sir, ſince the Perſons we are oblig'd 


to converſe with, have difterent Characters, 
methinks *tis very hard for a Man who has 
but one himſelf, to adapt it to their various 
ſentiments and inclinations. 

255 ARISTIPPUS, 

To do that, a Man muſt be like the 
Grecian whom Juvenaldeſcribes, who Laugh'd, 
Wept, Trembled, and Sweated in the ſame 
moment, according, as he ſaw, that Friend 
whom he deſign'd to pleaſe, change his 
Countenance. The Italians (the moſt cun- 
ning People upon Earth) Have not they 
made this Character their own ? And a- 
mong the French, who is better Maſter of 
it than the People of Guienne? 

TIMAGENEs. | 

Very true: For the Gaſcons are made of 

a ſort of Clay, fit to be Caſt into any Fi- 


Sure. But, Sir, How can I at the ſame 
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time be Complaiſant to a Laviſh Extrava- 


gant Man, who loves Splendor and Luxury, 


and to a Covetous Miſer, who grudges him- 
ſelf the Neceſſaries of Life? Can a Man tell 
'em both, they are in the right on't, in 
the ſame breath? * 5 | 
| | _ ARISTIPPUS. 

Yes : Becauſe they have both their Rea- 
ſons for what they do; which tho' they 


ſeem bad to others, may yet be good ac- 


cording to the principles of him that Acts. 
|  TIMAGENE S. 

Muſt I then Commend the Profuſeneſ of 
Rutileuss magnificent Feaſting and Honour, 
with the Name of laudable Frugality or 
Wiſe Husbandry, the poor Commons of 
anne? | Mm 
© 0 ARISTIPPUS. 

Why not? : 
TIMAGENES. . 

Shall Iat once commend Philintes's con- 
ſtant Reſidence in his Biſhoprick, and 
Euſebiuss attending the Court upon Speci- 
ous Pretences ? Shall I applaud Philotens's 
Wiſe Retirement, and at the ſame time 
cry up the Prieſt Dorilas, who leaves his 
ſpiritual Charge to mind State Affairs? 

FT 717 

Yes ſure, I tell you once more: Neither 
is that any way impoſſible, or inconſiſtent 
with the Sentiments of Honour which J 
would have you be tender of before all 
Things: For you muſt ſuppoſe, that every 
N 85 f 8 — 
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one of thoſe Perſons, tho* oppoſite one to 


j 


another in their actions, has a particu- 
Jar Reaſon that determines him to what 
he does. Philintes, the Wiſe Philintes, who- \ 
is a Man of Parts, Honour and Intereſt, 1 
Rich, belov'd by his Prince, reſpected in 
his former Employment, which was one of '® 
the moſt important, and bleſt with a great 
many Friends; without any diſcontent given 
him, leaves all theſe Advantages, and raiſing 
his Aims above this World, lives as happy. 
in his Retreat as he did at Court. | 
| ' TIMAGENES. 

Right: But Dorilas, who by an oppo- 
ſite Conduct threw oft his Gown, to wear 
2 Sword, and croſt the Seas to negotiate 
Military and Political Affairs? 

+ ARISEFLICFUS. | 

One may give a favourable interpretati- 
on to his Proceeding, and find plauſible 
Reaſons to commend him. You may ſay, 
he is a Man 1a whom the Government has 
found Talents too uſeful to the Public 
to be Buried in a Countrey Pariſh : This, 
at leaſt, is a colourable Pretence to juſti- 
fy him to the World. Does not Rutilius 
think he is in the right on't to treat and 
regale his Friends, ſince he has no other 
Merit to recommend himſelf to them ? And 
Euclio perſwades himſelf he does well, when 
he foregoes all the Sweets of Life, to get 
an Eſtate for a Nephew (who laughs in 
his Slieve at his Penuriouſneſs) and make 


him 
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ago, that Arcadius Patriarch of Conſtanti- 
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him a great Man. Now does an Honeft- 
Man bely his Character, when he tells e- 


very one of theſe that they do well, ſince 
all their Actions have a ſeeming Good 


End ? Therefore we ought not to ſcruple 
to applaud by an infinuating Complaiſance, 
what every private Man does, thereby to 
make him our Friend. 

TIMAG EN ES. 

We may then applaud by Word of Mouth, 
what we diſapprove in our Heart? 
| ARISTIPPUS. 

To Commend a Man's Sentiment, tis 
not neceſſary we ſhould enter into, or take 
up that ſame Sentiment. As for Example, 
I account it very glorious in a Soldier 
to run the Hazard of being knockt on 
the Head in the Trenches, that's his Du- 
ty, and I commend him for it; but yet to 
approve. his Action, *tis not "neceſſary. [ 
ſhould expoſe my own Life in the ſame Place; 
and therefore we may commend a Man's 
Conduct tho? ours be quite oppolite. Nay, 
I will go further, and tell you we may 
often applaud a Man's ill Action in order 


to hinder him from putting it in Execution; 


for by that ſeeming Approbation we get 
into his intimacy, of which we afterwards 
make uſe to reaſon him into a Deteſtation 
of what he was going to commit. 
TIMAGENEs. 
Very True: For I Read not long 


nople 
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»ple, finding his Pious Exhortations in- 

effectual to moderate the Cruelties of the 

Emperor Leo, feign d to approve all his Senti- 

ments of Revenge, by this ſhrewd Com- 

plaiſance to inſinuate himſelf into his Fa- 

vour; but at the bottom he did it only 

to ſoften his Wild Temper, and prevent 
the Effects of his Anger. 

ARIS TIPP Us. 
You might ſay the ſame of Villeroy, Secre- 


tary of State, and of the Preſident Fan- 


nin, who finding the Fury of the League 
in France, was grown ſo fierce and unruly, 


that *twas not in their Power to ſtop it, 


ſeem'd to approve all their Extravagan- 
cies, in order to bring them back to their 
Duty; They went ſo far, that the Preſident 
went into Spain with a Commiſſion to ne- 
gotiate the Election of a King who ſhould 
Marry the Infanta; which he feign'd to 
undertake, only to let the Rebels know 
the pernicious Deſigns of the King of Spain, 
and by that means make them acknowledge 
their lawful Sovereign. 
TIMAGENEs. 

One cannot but approve that dexterous 

Complaiſance, when it tends to prevent 


Miſchief, under pretence of commending it ; 


but to approve Miſchief with deſign to for- 
ward it, is, Pm ſure, what you won't al- 


low to be the Proceeding of an honeſt 


Man. 


ARI 
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> + RISTI ERS 
| You ſay true: For, notwithſtanding that 
external Complaiſance, a Man ought ever 
to preſerve within himſelf, the inviolable 
Character of Honeſty, which is Deſtroy'd 
by the baſe Adulation of certain Paraſites, 
the Bane, of Courts, who never approach 
the Great, but to applaud their weakneſſes, 
and ſtrengthen their ill inclinations: There- 
fore the next thing we muſt conſider, is 
how to make your Complaiſance uſeful. 

_., TIMAGENES. 

There are occaſions wherein I think it 
is not poſſible to make uſe of it; if, for 
inſtance ſake, . I meet with a. Man tranſ- 
ported. with Anger, complaining of an in- 
jury receis'd, breathing nothing but Re- 
venge, deſpiſing Danger, bitterly inveigh- 
ing againſt him by whom he was affron- 
ted, and in the height of his boyling Paſ- 
fion, contriving the means to deſtroy him, 
mult I then applaud his Fury, and by my 
Complaiſance incenſe him the more, and 
redouble his Violence ? For my part, I think 
in ſuch a Caſe it were better to blame his 
Paſſion, and make him ſenſible of its rio. 
tous Exceſs. 355 
. Air 
AIvwere indiſcretion to oppoſe this Tor- 
rent in the Rapidity of its hoiſterous Courſe; 
for by that means you would prepoſterouſly 
loſe the hold you have upon. his mind, 
without ever being able to recover it. Yor 
mnſt, 
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muſt, on the contrary, ſeem at firſt to adapt 
your ſelf to the impetuouſneſs of his Paſ- 
jon, blame the Perſon that has injur'd 
him, approve his deſign of being reveng'd, 
offer even to ſerve him in it, and examine 
with him, the ſeveral means to bring it 
about; and when by this ſeeming Appro- 
dation, you have once ſo far inſinuated your 
ſelf into his confidence, that there remains 
nothing but to chuſe the method of put- 
ting his Revenge in Execution, you muſt 
ſtart inſuperable Difficulties; But if there 
be a neceſſity of pitching upon one, be- 
ſure you put him upon that which is moſt 
difficult and remote, that by retarding the 
Execution, the heat of his Paſſion may abate, 
and Reaſon reſume its ſway. Tis Chari- 
ty thus to deceive a Friend, and a piece 
of Virtue to employ a counterfeit Com- 
plaiſance, in order to bring him back to 


a milder and leſs Dangerous Courſe. 


TIMAGENES. | 

But, Sir, I ſhould not be a little puz- 
led, if being in Company with a Man a- 
bove me, to whom therefore I ought to 
ſhew great Reſpect, he ſhould profeſs him- 
ſelf a Friend to my Enemy, or an Enemy 
to my Friend; for ih ſuch a Cafe, me- 
Thinks all Complaiſance ought to ceaſe. 

ARISTIPPUS, 

Say rather, that in ſuch a Caſe *tis a 
difficult matter to manage our Complai- 
lance nicely ; tho” even then we ought not 
to be wanting in it. THE 
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| TIMAGENES. „ 
How, Sir, muſt I carry my 'Complai: 
_ Hance fo far as to ſuffer my Friend to bs 
flander'd and traduc'd in my Preſence ? Or 
hear that Mari cry'd up whom I knew to 
be a Villain, and who has endeavour'd to 
ruin me? > 
„ ©: 
| You muſt not: But however without 
tranſgreſſing the Bounds of Complaiſance, 
you may even in this particular diſcharge 
your Duty. For if in your preſence Peo- 


ple ſpeak well of your Enemy, is it not 


Policy in you to be ſilent, knowing him 
to be a Friend to him that ſpeaks? Or 
if you cannot be ſo Charitable, you may 
commend him for ſome Things, and after- 
wards mention ſome of his Faults to leſſen: 
his Character. But if People ſpeake ill of 
your Friend, the caſe is alter'd: for if 
there be no danger of your falling out 
with the great Man that ſpeaks ill of him, 
you ought openly to take your Friends 
Part; otherwiſe you muſt content your 
ſelf cunningly to make his Apology. You 
may pity him for the wrong Character 
that was given of him to the Perſon that 
ſpeaks; you may inſinuate that he ever en- 
tertain'd a great Reſpect for him; and 
here taking an opportunity to commend 
this great Man for his Good-nature, Juſtice, 
and Diſcernment, according as you find 
him iachn'd, yon muſt endeavour by 2 
5 fen 
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ſeulible Degrees to give him favourable | 
Thoughts of your Friend. Thus without 
offending the one, you may be uſetul to 
the other; whereas by contradicting blunt- 
ly that Great Man, you would loſe your 
Credit with him, and yet do your Friend no 
service; But if you obſerve the Conduct 1 
are Chalk d out for you, you will at leaſt 
gain ſo far upon that Great Man, that he will 
ot for the future ſpeak ill of your Friend in 
jour Preſence ? And yet preſerve the good 
Opinion he has of you. 

> 5014 5, SISSEEES..:....._...... 
I find that the beſt way to get Friends, is 
to humour the predominant Paſſion of thoſe 
rich whom we convetſe ; thus with Perſons 
of a mild Diſpoſition we muſt blame Anger 
and Revenge, and commend the Moderation 
of thoſe who over-look Injuries; with Cow- 
irds we ought to account Courage a fooliſh 
Raſhneſs 3 and with the Man of Courage run 
own Cowarddie, and ſo forth. 
| ARISTIPPUS. 

You muſt Fndy the Taſtes of Men, to 
uke the znth inment go down with Plea- 
re, which you have prepar'd for them. 
What a fine hing it would be to accoſt with 
Saag, one © 7er-whelm'd with Grief? You 
vil firſt are in his Affliction, if you de- 
gn / to con: fort him. How ridiculous would 
t look for a Man to entertain a Grave and 
1008 Doctor of Divinity, with the Perfor- 
Mnces of LAbbé and Balon upon the 

FW: ou Bf Stage; 
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Stage; the Means of reuniting the two Play- 
houſes, and ſuch like Stuff. And were itle6 Y, 
prepoſterous to ſpeak of Half-moons, Baſ. R 
tions, Trenches, Breaches, and Aſlaults to 
Sir Split-a-Canſe, whoſe only Science is to 
attack or defend at the Bar? No. cer- 
tainly. — If you deſign to talk of the va- 
rions Effects of Acids and Alkali, addreſs your 
{elf to Dr. Carbo; and if you would di- 
ſcourſe of Wines, let it be with My 
Lord Toper, whoſe Celler is his Libra- 
ry. Now the more a Man is above us, 
the greater Complaiſance he exacts from us; 
the leaſt thing that's contrary to his Notions 
offends him; he will have us commend a FopMper 
that is in his Favour, and profeſs an Enmity imp 
to a Man of Merit, that has the ill-fortune 
not to pleaſe him; Nay, he is not contentedM don 
with bare Complaiſance, he alſo expects Fla: ene 
tery, which 1s the Food of his Vanity. 


TiMAGENES. _ 

Vou told me before, that Flattery was the 
Vicious Exceſs of Complaiſance, and there T 
fore I ſuppoſe you will not adyif: me to prifiſfe1ar 
ctiſe it. b ** = 7 


ARISTIPPUSV. 

You are miſtaken : The Corruption of ti 
Age will have it ſo; and we muſt upon ſong 
Occaſions uſe Flattery, in order to gain a 
Aſcendant over thoſe vain People who teal 
upon it; But have a care you manage it wit 
diſcretion, and that you never fall into 
mean and cringing Adulation, which rendi 
a Man both ſuſpected and odious; for as 


It 
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read in Tacitus, even Tiberius, à Prince moſt 
rreedy of Praiſe, was diſpleas'd with this baſe 
kind of Flattery. | 
I IMAGENEs. 

Will you be pleas'd to tell me what Tem- 
per I ought to uſe in it? 

ARISTIPPUS. , 

'Tis a hard matter to give any general 
Rules : Your own Diſcretion, and the Con- 
rerfation of the World ought to be your 
conſtant Guides in this particular: Hows 
erer this may be laid down as a Maxim, that 
Over-ſtrain'd Flattery, is oftentimes more 
pernicious than uſeful ; becauſe it makes the 
Perſon ſo flatter'd, ſuſpect we have a mind to 
impoſe upon him: But the niceſt Flattery is 
that which is deliver'd with a ſprightly Free- 
dom, and which at firſt Bluſh, ſeems torepre- 
end ſome fault or other in the Perſon we 
fatter; but which at the ſame time turns that 
keming Reprehenſion into a great Praiſe. 

Fs TiMAGENES: | 
This puts me in mind of what Herodotus 
relates, that amidſt the Mirth and Jollity of 
a great Feaſt, which Cambyſes the younger, 
yrs Son gave to the Great Men of his 
Curt, his Satraps extolling him above the 
Wing his Father, Creſus, King of Lydia, and a 
Man of Senſe, gave a wonderful nice Turn to 
dis Flattery; for when it came to him to 
peak, he ſaid, they were in the wrong thus 
dextol Cambyſes above Cyrus, and that for 
Ws part he thought, him much inferiour to 

I 2 his” 
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his Father; And as the whole Aſſembly Was 8 
ſurpris d at this free Speech, and the King þ 
bimſelf ſeem'd uneaſie at it, this cunning d 


Flatterer added, he thought Cambyſes inferi- P 
our, only becauſe he had not yet got a Son 1 


like himſelf, as Eis Father Cyras had done. b 
Be ARISTIPPUS. 1 
This Story is very much to the purpoſe: pe 

| . > 98: U. Hi 
But you may have read in Tacitus ſomething 1 
that might be reterr'd to the ſame inyen- 
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_ Tis ont of my Memory, and you will vr 


oblige me to put qe in mĩnd of it. 
ARIS TIPPAus. hi 
Annius was impeach'd for High-Treaſon 8 
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before the Senate, upon a very pleaſant. ac- 


o — 


count, which was, for having indiſcreetly 2 
made a wrong uſe of a Baſon, on which the 18 
image of the Emperor Tiberius was engra- 15 
FO ps 
| THaAGEaNES © * 
I ſuppoſe he us d it in a Cloſe· Stool — 0 
hat a pleaſant Crime AS fibe 
3 ARISTIPPUS.:....:- - F 
_ ATrifleis a great Crime in him that's ha 5 
ted. Tiberius who happen d to be in the Sf; * 
nate, and who mortally hated Aunius, made 5 
as if he was unwilling, they ſhould condemit he 


him, and without exculing his - ſuppoſe 
Crime, ſaid, he Commanded the Senate not tt 
try him. Upon this Word of Command, tit 

| Squator capi, 4 fubtil, Man, who preſet 
. = os 2% 
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gueſt the intention of the Emperor, and 
who knew him to be Cruel, Revengeful, Diſ- 


Praiſe, ſtood up and ſpoke againſt that Com- 
mand, as being both contrary and injurious 
to the Freedom of the Senate; adding withal, 
that the extream clemency of the Em. 
peror ought not to force the Votes of the 
Houſe ; and that without any Regard to the 
Violence which was offer'd to their Preroga- 
tives, they would proceed to the Trial, and 
uſe their Authority to puniſh ſo enormous a 
Crime. The Emperor counterfeited Sur- 
prize and Anger, and yet was inwardly very 
well pleas'd with a Speech ſo agreeable to 
his ſecret Intentions; but fearing leſt he 


on If Hod be ſuſpected of having ſuggeſted it to 
8 Capito, he ask d him whether he ſpoke thus 
: 6 out of his own Head? Capito, redoubling 

his Flattering, reply'd, that when the Autho- 


* nity and Freedom of the Senate were in 
queſtion, he had no need to adviſe with any 


on body to maintain their Rights againſt Vio- 


lence. Thus you ſee, there never was a more 


ſubtle and refin'd piece of Flattery ; for un- 

der,pretence of oppoſing the Emperor's Au- 

thority, he ſeconded his deſign , and by Tax- 

ing him to encroach upon the Liberties of the 

denate, which he pretended to aſſert, he Sa- 

cafic'd an Enemy to his Reſentment. 
TX MAGENES. 
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ſembling, an Enemy to Annius, and greedy of 


Is not this that kind of Flattery which is 
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_ ARISTIPPUS. 

Yes: And 'tis that which I blame. I do 
not diſcommend Flattery, when it tnrns to 
the advantage of the Flatterer, without 
being prejudicial either to the publick, or to 
private. Perſons: But when a Man can be 
fo baſe and {o wicked, as to make his Court 
to the great ones by Flatteries, which draw 
after em the Ruin of the Publick, or of pri- 
vate Families, it is a moſt deteſtable Crime, 
tho? but too much in Faſhion now a Days. — 
Therefore, dear Son, if your Livingin the 
World puts you upon the indiſpenſible dutyot 
fattering the great ones, never flatter em but 
juſt to gratify their Vanity. As dull and 
inſipid as the Duke Polynices's Converſation 
is, ſince he pretends to be a Man of Wit and 
Senſe, yon may without a Crime commend 
all the foliſh Things he fays: This ſort of 
Flattery can haye no ill Conſequence. You 
may, if you pleaſe, tell the Counteſs Barſina, 
for all her crooked Noſe, little Eyes, full- 
moon-face, and prodigious bulk of Body, 
that ſhe is the moſt Beautiful, Genteel Perſon 
in the World; ſhe loves to be told ſo, and 
you may do it, without injuring any body. 
Commend the Shape of the Courtier Dapb- 
nis, tho his Teft Shoulder be much thicker 
and higher than the right; and compare the 
falſe, broken treble of Lady Beliſa, upon 
which fhe values her ſelf, to the delicate Pipe 
either of Mrs. Hodgſon, Erwin or Lindſey. 
All theſe Flatteries hurt no Body, and I allow 
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you to uſe them, as long as they tend to your 
own advantage, without being prejudicial to 
others. | 
TIMAGENES. 
Your diſtinction between Flattery, that 1s 


allowable, and that which is not to be excusꝰd 


is certainly very juſt: But methinks one 
may add to this laſt, the Commending a Man 
for a Wickedneſs he has already committed, 
or the Countenancing his deſign of commit. 
ting one. | 
 _ ARISTIPPUS, 
You fay true : Neither does it become any 
but the Miniſters and Accomplices of 
Tyrants, to cry up the Uſurper of a Crown, 
no more than 1t became any but baſe Inſtru- 
ments of Nero's Debauches and Cruelties, to 
commend that Prince for his brutiſh Paſſions. 


But when we praiſe a Man, with no other 


proſpe&t than to pleaſe him, and rather to 
diſſuade him from doing an ill Thing, or to 
promote our own Advantage, without 
wronging others, tho' our Commendations 


bedownright Flattery, yet it is not only 2 


lowable, but even neceſlary in civil Capyer- | 


lation; unleſs we have a mind to imitate the 
blunt, and ridiculous Moroſnefs af Manly 
in the Plain- dealer. r 
een | : ONE) 

lown a Man of that Character, would make 
but an indifferent Figure in the World. 


5 ARIS TIP Rus. 
Thus far of Complaiſance, which is che 


14 firſt 
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firſt ſource of Friendſhip z Now I myſt tell Re 
you that there are three things, which ge- to 


nerally make us loſe our Friends. 1 
TIMAGENEs. 55 

Pray, which are thoſe three Things? 
ARISTIPPuSs. ha 


The Firſt is Incomplaiſance or Rudeneſs; ſal 

The Second, the abuſe of that Freedom he 
Which a Friend allows us; and the Third, the his 
F ſtabbing a Mans Reputation behind his Back fy 
The Firſt is the fault of ill-bred People; The M 
Second, the Vice of Impertinents And the to 
Third, the Action of Traytors. 12 vel 
TINMAGENES. fab 

But, Sir, Why don't you reckon Self. in- co: 
tereſt among the Cauſes which occaſion the ¶ ſee 


_— falling out of Friends, fince it often breaks W arc 
Wo - even che Ties of Conſanguinity? Im 
. ARIS TIPPAus. D 


I Town Intereſt is the decnſion of great f tal 
Tings ont, eſpecially amongſt Relations; but 
Th fay no more about it, till Icom e toſpeat 
of the difference betwixt the falſe and the 
-true Friend, where I will explain to you why 
we are commonly leſs belov d and eſteem'd 
dy our 'own Relations than by Strangers; 
Here I would have you only take notice of 
the external Cauſes of ſuch Enmities, which 
often ſucceed, the greateſt Friendſhips. 4 
Man, for Example, loves another upon ac- 
count of an advantageous Idea he has col. 
ceiv'd of his Mirit, but when upon Exam! 
dation, h he figs] his Idea to come ſhort 2 * 
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Reality, his Eſteem turns to Diſguſt, Diſguſt 
to Contempt, Contempt to Indifference, 
nay, often to Hatred. . 
f  TIMAGENES. 

That is, when he finds that the Man he 


had a Friendſhip for, has no more a Complai- 


fance for him, or that he abuſes the Freedom 


he allow'd him, or that he betrays him, then 
his Friendſhip ceaſes. | 

" 4 0} ' ARISTIPPUS. 

Right: And *tis what 1 have try'd 
to repreſent in a Moral Fable of my own in- 
vention, which for Diverſion and Variety 
fake I will entertain you with, before we 
come to ſpeak of Benefits. In it you ſhall 
ſe that the Parrot, the Monkey, and the Cat 
are the Pictures of the Uncomplaiſant, the 
Impertinent, and the Traytor; and that the 
Dog, is the Symbol of a true Friend. Here 
take this Paper, and read it out. | 
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T HE: 


© Favourite Animals, 


— 


By Mr. A. G. 


FABLE 


OW! A true Friend! Ah! Where's that Bleſſing 
| (Found? 


— ann 


In the great Flood that Specis, ſure was Drown d: 


Or were the Rnyal Poet and the Prince 
Ihe enly Two that ever have been ſince ? 
the fear of this has caus'd a Spark of Mine, 


*Monp[t Men his ſearch for Friendſhip to Decline , 


And cy2n to lower Creatures to Deſcend 

To ſe if there be could create a Friend. 
Parrot and Monkeys, Cats and Dogs be had: 

In ſuch abundance you'd bave thought him Mad 
Amongſt this Num'rous People one be choſe 

On whom be thought his Frienlſhip to repoſe, 
*Twas Poll that firſt did his nice Heart engage; 
Polis Prattle could bis loudeſt Wrongs aſſwage: 
Tor to ſay Truth Poll talſ'd incomp rably, 


. And bad, perhaps, much better thoughts than He, 


Beſides it was as beautiful a Bird 

As ever yet in England ſpoke 4 Word! 

In ſhort, Iwas libe our Poll in Ruſſel- ſtreet 
Where as at Market, Rablles daily meet, 


T4 
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To bear the Learned Maſter Poll hold forth, 


Things, then in Rufſel-Court ten times more worth, 


Twas this great Poll that did the Town amaze, 
5reaking according to the Time and Place; 


he Beaux at Tom's from him took many a Thought, 


For Poll no doubt, was by the Doctor taught, 


Fuft ſuch another my Spark's Paſſion mov/'d, 
Not Jove his Ganymed etre better loud; 


Courted, admir'd and ſtrok'd, wab Sweetmeats Fed, 


Poll of the Hauſe and Maſter is the Head; 


Till on a Day when ſpark brought from Whitrhall, 


Some Noi[y Beaux to hear his Elogquent Poll, 


o/ Will or Pow'r was wanting, Poll was huſb d: 


The Gueſts were balk d, and the Inviter biuſb d. 
Spark gave him Wine and Sugar d Almonds too, 


Sweetmeats and cboiceſt Fruits, all would not do; 


Jn vain he Courts, the Fatal Hour is come, 

Poll either ſbriebs algud, or elſe is Dumb. | 
From off his Hand the ſpark bis Fav'rite toſt, 
ho from that Time his Treats, and Honnor loft. 
Now ſcorn'd by all, inſulted and oppreſt, 

Poll ſneaks 10 Cage for ſafety and for Reſt ; 

0h! See! re mighty Miniflers of State, 

What 1s the dreadful Downfall of the Great! 
Poll thus forgot, A Monkey next t90k Flace 
Lov'd for Activity and ſtrange Grimace z 

And was, perhaps, as fly a Fachanapes 

As ever on a Stage ſhew'd Tricks and Shapes; 
Not the Fam d Allard could this Pug outdo, 

As well he ſhow'd his Parts and made Love too; 
in this Pug all Mankind did far excell, 

That when he'd gain'd his Point he'd never tell. 
Many a Fair one's Heart by this he gain d, 
And by bis Arts bis Mafler's Love maintain d; 
When e re be Din d he at the Table ſate, 


And took bis Meat from the fond Spark's own Plate ;, 


With daily Smiles and many Antique Bows, 
As if i had been the Maſter of the Houſe, 


This cunning, chart ring Monſter was emłrac d, 
Lil Fertune plaFd him à ſly Trick at laſt ; 
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It ſeems Pug could not trick it on hey feel, 
Tweſe better for bim there if he*d flood ſtill: 


For loch d in Butler's Room it came to paſs, 


Pug broke ho ve twenty Pound in Venice Glaſs ; 
Tore the cold Fowl, and upon ev'ry Pie, 
And Paſiy thick committed Burglary ; = a 
Ravi d the ſtopple from each teeming Flaſque, 


And hardly ſcapd with Life when tak'n to Tak ; 


Perpetual Baniſhment is now bis Doom, 

And ſtrait Majeſlich Puſs ſupplies bis Room ; 
From Royal Tybert be deriv'd his Line, 
And in his Coat illuſtriouſiy did ſhine, 


With Velvet Skin ſo ſleck, ſo gay and fat, 


Ie took our ſpark as eaſily as a Rat; 

Intbronẽd on ſattin- cuſoion on bigh Chair, 

He and the Maſter reign d, a Girious Pair: 
Equal in Empire each his Power ſhews, 

This ams each Servant, that each Rat and Monſe. 
S's Diocleſian and his Partner Sway'd, | 


Heathens and Chriſtians then their Victims made; © 


To Prince Puſs daily choiceſt Fiſh were ſent 
Spark*s forced to keep in Eaſter-week 4 Lent, 
So fond was ſpark ; had be devoutiy pray d 
Jove ſure bad turn'd this Cat into a Maid. 
But on an Hour when all were in their Bed, 
Puſs and the Maſter laying kead to head, 
An Amorcus Fair ſ6 loud to Puſs did Bawl, - 
Pufs cou d not chuſe but hear the Catter Maul; 


But Starts to eaſe the longiug Love-fick Fade; 


The Call of nature ſtill muſt be obey*d, 


Diſturb'd at this, ſpark Puſs in's Arms does catch, 
Io Curſes, Spits, and then his Arm does ſcratch, 


From Shoulder ev n to Elbow leaves bis Mark 
Breaks thro* the Window, and ſo quits the Spark, 
Tbree Ntghrs be ſtay d, and then, Ob dire Mifſbap! 
Rerurning, Puſs was Kill d in Irou- trap. 

Revenge, Oh ! Shame - Is all Mankind's Delight, 
Spark Laught, and choſe another Favourite. 

An Engliſh Maftiff next bis Heart inflam'd, 


For Truth and Courage thro' the World ſo Fam'd + 


Stout 
Jnex0! 
Net B 
Still a 
No m 
For he 


In ſho 
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jtout as e're pinn d to Ground a Fierce Bull's Noſe, 
jnexorable to all ſorts of Foes; '. 
Nr Biteh nor Bones, can make bim quit his hold, 
Still at Command, yet in bis Duty bold. 
No matter who was his renowned Sire, 
For he's all ore Fidelity and Fire! | 
i ſhort be is both Bribe and Dagger-Proof, 
In Engliſh-Maſtiff, and {ure thats enough. 
It chancd ore Night that Thieves were breaking in; 
LJyger to ſmell and grumble did begin; 
The Rogues grew bolder ſtill; Door gave a Crack, 
ten T yger's louder Voice the Spark did Wake, 
Down with drawnSword, like Madman Maſter got, 
And nere it not for Tyger had been Shot : 
For the back Door, leſs firm than Tyger was, 
Into the Hall let one o the Villians paſs; © 
bo with a Piltol x ould Spark*s Life command, 
But Tyxer ſeix d the Engine and bis Hand. 
Tet Tyger in his ſhoulder felt the Ball, . 
The Majler with his Clamours fill*d the Hall 
Down come the Valets, Equipage and all. 
Their Numbers made the Raſcals ſoon Retreat, 
And without Blcod-jbed gave them a Defeat, . 
Thy great ſucceſs with Grief was yet allay'd, . | 
For fear Spark*s Love and Tyger were deſtrey d; 
But Tygers Tongue more honeſt and more ſound 
Than Spark*s tho® be never prayed, yer cleans d his Wound.” 
And now with equal power and delight, 1” "391 0 
Spark's Rules by Day, and Tyger reigns by Night. 
Tbus mong thoſe Creatures he one Friend did find, 
But never will, I fear, among Mankind. | 


T1IMAGENES. 


It is no difficult matter to apply this Fable 
to uncomplaiſant, impertenent, and trea- 
cherous Friends. I ſee the Parrot, who talks 

and 1s ſilent prepoſterouſly, is the Picture 2 
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the Firſt, that the Monkey is the Emblem of 


the Second ; That the Cat denotes the Trea- 
chery of the Third; And laſtly, that the Dog 
has all the Qualities which are requiſite to 
gain a laſting Affection. | 
| ARISTIPPusV. | 

Take care therefore not to be guilty of 
thoſe Faults; but above all, never forget 
your ſelf ſo far, as either treacherouſly to 
flander your Friend in his abſence, or to paſs 
a jeſt too cutting and ſevere upon him in his 
preſence. Neither do you imitate thoſe 


Fools, who had rather loſe a Friend than a 


Jeſt. 8 i, 
TIMAGENES. | 
I will carefully avoid that Extravagance: 
But I long to hear you ſpeak of Benefits. 
_ ARISTIPPUS. 
Iam coming to it: And firſt of all, I muſt 


ell you, that tis not enough we ſhould be 


Complaiſant to thoſe we converſe with, as 
far as they are uſeful to us; But we muſt 
alſo let *em underſtand we are uſeful to em. 
For as Self- intereſt is the firſt Mover in the 
Society of Men, ſo the chief Baſis of their 
Friendſhips, is the Advantage they may draw 
from them directly or indirealy, either to 
advance their Honour, their Profit; or their 
| Pleaſure, which are the Three Ends of all 
our Actions. Therefore after having trea- 
ted of Complaiſance, the ſubject particularly 
leads me to ſpeak of that conſtant Diſpoſi- 
tion of doing good, and being — to 

- ethers 
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others, wherein I deſire you ſhould be. Do 


you find your ſelf naturally inclin'd to do 
good? WH 
TIMAGENES., 

I have Sir, too much of your Blood run- 
ning in my Veins not to feel within me 
that favourable and kind diſpoſition; and 
can aſſure you, Sir, that like you, I am ne- 
ver more pleas'd, than when I can oblige any 
bodỹʒe 5 

ARISTIPPUS. 

Then you may eaſily profit by theſe leſ- 
ſons I am going to give you, to regulate that 
inclination which may have its exceſs too. 
Now to obſerve a Method, I ſhall ſpeak 
firſt of Benefits, and then of Gratitude , for 
abundance of People are ready to receive a 
good Office, and very backward in acknow- 
ledging the ſame. 
|  TIMAGENES. | 

For my part I cannot imagine how 
any Man can be guilty of Ingratitude, than 
which nothing is more deteſtable to me. 

ARISTIPPUS. 

And yet the World ſwarms with nngrate- 
ful Men, of whom ia their due Place. Let 
us begin with Benefits, which are the Ce- 
ment of Society, and the Chain by which 
Men are liak'd together. There are baſe 


Souls that delight in nothing but Miſchief, 


and who employ their Power and Au- 
thority in cruſhing all that falls under their 
heavy Hands. I had much rather, Dear Son, 


1 you 


— 
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Jo u ſhould never have any Employment, than 
E 


you ſhould reſemble that inhumane Tur, 


obs whom we ſpoke Yeſterday ; I mean, that 


Man, who under the affected outſide of a 
treacherous Mildneſs, and the Paint of fair 
Words covers the Soul of a Cannibal. Vir: 


tue is odious to him; Merit provokes his 
Spleen; and trampling upon Honour, and 


. porting with Mens Lives; he would not be 


wanting in promoting the Deſtruction of all 


Mankind, if the more powerful Bribes either 


of Money or Pleaſures did not ſtop his Barba- 
rity. Deteſt the Cruel Inclinations of this 
Diſturber of Mankind, whoſe inhumanity 
has made him the object of Publick Hatred; 

let your Conduct be oppoſite to his, and diſ- 
poſe your Soul to be ready at all Times, to 
oblige and do good to all Men, whether you 
be rais'd to Employments, or allur'd by the 
ſweets of Repoſe, to content your ſelf with 

a a private Life. 
TIMAGENEs. 

2 always lookt upon the inclination of do- 
ing Good, as the greateſt per fection of hu- 
mane Nature, becauſe tis that which brings a 
Man neareſt to the Reſemblance of the Deity; 


as on the contrary, the inclination of doing 


ill is the true Attribute of Devils. There- 


fore I need but follow my natural inclina- 


tion, when ever I find any opportunity of 
dong good. 6 
ARIS TIPPUus. 
Since it were needleſs to do a Man a good 
Oflice, 
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ice, and faſten an obligation upon him; un- 
pf that Benefit were agreeable to him, the 
firſt Thing we coght to regard is, whether 
the Thing we deſign to do, ſuits with the 
humour, and has the liking of: him for whom 
ir is done. A Benefit, fays Plautus, is of no 
Value, unleſs it be agreeable to him rhat re- 
ceives it; Nay, it often comes to paſs, that 
when we "think we do a Man's Good 28 
we incur his Indignation. ret 

TiMAGENES. 

Thus the Wile Palemon, who is fo math 
my Friend, had the Misfortune to fall in Diſß- 
prace 1 with young Daphnis, by. endeavouring 
to cure him of the Paſſſon he had for Julia, 
ho both Jilts and, Ruins him; for having 
new n him in incihle Profs of herTreachery 
i Writing, that infatuated Prince, inſtead 
of thanking. Palemon, and making uſe of his 
Diſcovery, gave Credit; to. Julias pretended 
faſtification, and Sacrifie'd his Friend to her 
Reſentment. -, . | 

| AzisTivpus, : 

This Example is very juſt : Thetefore the 
firſt Thing to be obſerv'd in Benefits is, That 
they eight to be pleaſing and agreeable to 
him that receives them; the next is, That a 
good Office ought. to be done ę urig, without 
any other Proſpect of Rewar than [ths 1. 


Ward ſatisfaQion of doing 
8 TIMAGENRS. . . 
- Town this way of obligiag, 5 ha knight of 


Generofity. 
ARI- 


1 20 l 
« ac * * 1 7 


le AR T 


ARISTIPPUS. 
Kg Oe 1 now adays the World makes 
a Trade of Benefits: 50 and there's ſcarce 0 
$ 


Body that beſtows a good Office, but whe 
he expects a 


paſs, tis d 


Return. by Things being at th 
| cult for a Man not to be catried 


away by. a.Torrentfo « conformable to his Self. 


love ard Private Intereſt ; Yet if you do 1 
good.” Office-with,a Proſpect of Advantage, 
let your Conduct be ſuch, that your Secret 
Motive be never found out; for a Good Office 
- which ſeems to, be done without any Private 
Ends, leaves a very, Deep ee in the 
Mind of, the, Receiver, os * 

Fe [have {Fen afort of de Web . 


another if Stürme EQ if they were chen . 
15 ar AND, Rs TENT  QODTT 5 
AR LIppus. inst 

1 What You! muſt never do: 2 Bor tik EY 

Abe 4 Good Office from ay Man, inſtead 
of propoſing. ſuch an Exchange, do pen 
begin to ſerve Him readily, and cheartully, 
Without Putting bim in Mind, in the leaſt, of 
The Service lie may do you 3 and afterward: 
when he caunot fuſpt you had any By-end 
In obliging bim, give him, as it were ” 
chance, an Opportunity of ſerving you ; and 
if he be*x Man of Honour and Faris 
Principles, he wh readily embrace it; nay, 
let the e des you be never ſo great, 
te — rt account himſelf obuß ge to 45 


1 3 4 * 


nere n 
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for being before hand with him; whereas 
tad you made at firſt but an Exchange of 
Good Offices; vou would have laid no grea- 
ter Obligation upon him, than a Banker 
wou'd on one by paying him a Bill of - Ex- 4 
change ee it becomes due. 

TINMAGE. NES. 317 IT 

[ think this Policy: very . Le yet 
one may have to do with a ſort of People, - 
vho Remember Benefits no longer than the 
noment they receive them, and with ſuch, 
in my opinion, it were not amiſs. to e 
ate Services like Bills of Exchange. 

ARESTIPPUS- -, 

You : are miſtaken; Iis ſtill better for von. 
to loſe the Fruits of your Good Office, than 
to make a Trade of them; Becauſe, if the Per- 
ſons you beſtow them upon, be of that Cha- 
racer you ſpeak of, they are ungrateful, and 
4 ſuch, you ought to deſpiſe their Friend- 
ſip, and ſhan their Converſation. But one 
Thing you muſt chiefly obſerve is, that as 
benefits" are a kind of 9 btle Trade, and that 
1 wiſe Merchant takes care not to loſe on 
one ſide hat he gets on the other, ſo ;yqu 
muſt be ſure not to injure a Man to pleaſure 
other ; for Men being more ſenſible of In- 
juries than of Benefits; the Friendſhip you 
would gain by one, would not Ballance the 
Hatred of the other; and ſo you would be. a 
Loer by the Bargain, enong9oJ 5: ,* y 
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Very cautious. - But what do you think 6f 
hoſe who ſpoil their Benefits by their dif: | 
-ceable way of beſtowing them? Or of 
— who having granted a PRO, a en 
hinder the ſucceſs of it? | 
AnoVTIvOus IN 
The Firſt are Fools, and the other Kiſs 
But the agreeable manner of doing a good 
Office, oftentimes doubles the Obligation; 
which manner confiſts in granting a favour 
_ readily and chearfully. Readily, becauſe a Ser- 
vice not done in time, is often no Service at 
all; and chearfully, becauſe all the Merit 
of Men's ARions:conkits; in their being free; 
and no Man ean be chearful wa: "NO by 
conſtraint. IP 
TIMAGENES 5 241. 
F know *tis à common ſaying, that 
2 bg Bis des * whoever gives ſoon, gives mice, 
qui cito d. andlikewile, that togive lare, and 
reo deny, are almoſt the fame Thing. 
The Reaſon of which, I think, is becauſe the 
Readineſs in giving is a ſign of the Merit ol 
the Receiver, and a Demonſtration of the 
Zeal of the Giver; whereas by delaying a 
good Office, it ſeems as if we doubted the 
| Merit of the Perſon we deſign to ne, 
ARISTIEPÜS. 
© You ſay right + Nay our Readineh i in 6- 
bling ought to be ſuen, as to prevent, i 
poſſible, the Petitions of others, ſince that 
Man ſells dearly his Favours, who expect 
co be intreated for them. And indeed whc 
ever begs, acknowledges with ſome _ 0l 
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ſhame his Dependance upon him of whom 
he begs, and this acknowledgment of our 
Dependance is ſometimes more painful to us, 
than the Benefit we obtain is agreeable. As 
for chearfulneſs, it ought to accompany the 
Services we do, to ſhew, as I ſaid before, 
they flow without Conſtraint from our good- 
will; Nay, there are ſome Good-offices 
which ought to he done in publick, and o- 
thers which are only acceptable when done 
in private. | | 

TIMAGENES. 

Pray, Sir, be pleas'd to let me know their 
Difference, for I always thought, that a Ser- 
vice being done in publick redoubled the 
value of it.. e 

ARIS TIP pus. 

You are miſtaken, for Benefits are of two 
ſorts ; ſome are uſeful and Honourable to the 
Receiver, and others Advantageous,but with 
aſort-of ſhame, which renders em, as it 
were, burdenſom to him. 8 

 TiIMAGENES. 

[ am not ignorant of it. 

| ARISTIPPUS. _ 

Now when a Benefit is Hononrable to him 
you oblige, you muſt accompany it with all 
the Pomp that can contribute to make it 
Publick; but when its uſefulneſs is attended 
with ſome Diſgrace, as when we relieve an in- 
digent Perſon, we muſt, by our ſecrecy, 
ſpare him the confuſton of owning his want 
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over. pays the greateſt: Relief ue ey d. I us 


ceive. There's another Fault which de- {tc 
ſtroys a Benefit, which is the Reproaching fat 


of it. Tis the Receivers part to remember IM I. 


it: But a Reproach is ever injurious, and MW N. 
.cancels the Obligation. Therefore tho a W thc 
Man, by his neglect of acknowledging a Be- Fot 
nefit, has rendred himſelf unworthy of it, an) 
we muſt leave him loaded with: black Ingra- up! 
titude, without ſharing in his Fault by a Re- wh 
proach which would deſtroy the Glory of a MW fto 

Wenn Action. 1725 a] 
TinacENE Se - 41 thi 
* often heard, that a Man gh to pr 
forget the Good-Offices he has Tang, and go 
the Injuries he has receiv'd. po 
ARISTIPPUS. | 
Me muſt forget the Good we do, for fear f 
of being tempted to reproach it; and Re- it? 
ligion bids us forget Injuries, becauſe the Re. if 
-membrance of them would neceſſarily ſug- MW yo! 
| geſt to us a Deſire of Revenge. Tis true, MW do 
that whether we ſtick to the Principles of MW mi; 
Religion, or only follow thoſe of a Philo. ma 
ſophick Heroiſm, and of true Magnanimity, WJ juſ 
according to the natural Notions of Men, tru 
ve muſt never ſeek for Revenge, - becauſe it I my 
argues Weakneſs or Timidity; on the con- tas 
:trary,we muſt do Good to thoſe that have n- uh 
_jur'd us, not only to procure an outward Satis- , 
faction and.Complacency to aur ſelves, but © 
;alſo to a thoſe, that hate us, to become MW on 
our Friendz q at aſl Saban an Eren, 1. 
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us, whether they will or no. : For to be E- 
ſteem'd by his very Enemies, is the greateſt 


ſatisfackion that aVirtuous Man is capable of. 
This tis that makes the Heroe, and raiſes' 
Man aboye Humane Nature. But where are 
thoſe great and generous Souls to be found ? 
For my part, I own, I never could meet with 
any: There are ſome indeed who prevail ſofar 
upon themſelves as not to hurt their Enemies, 
when they have it in their Power, but to be- 
to Benefits upon them, they ſay, indeed "tis 
a piece of Generoſity todo it, but yet they 
think *twould be a_ greater piece of im- 
prudence ; ſince b doing their Enemies A 
good Turn, they furniſh em with Wea: 
pons, of which they may make an ill uſe. 
ITIMAGEN ES. 


Don't you think they are in the Right bf 


it? And ought not our Enemies be fatisfied 
if we do not think on them? For as to what 
you ſay, that it argues an Heroical Mind to 
do em Good, after the Example of the Al- 
mighty, who out of his Infinite Goodneſs 
makes the Sun ſhine both on the juſt and un- 
juſt, I grant you it does; bug to act like a 
ttue Hero, a wel ſhould do good to his Ene- 
wy, without any.Pr ole of Private Advani- 
tage either for his lory or Intereſt. But 
where | is this Man to be found? did 
ARISTIPPUS | 3577 
However tis a great Virtue to do good to 
ones Enemies, tho with a Proſpect of fu ture 
e ſince this argues fil a "ny 
P N 
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over ones ſelf, and the fubduing the re- 
luctancy of our Nature, which finds a grea- 
ter pleaſure in injuring thoſe we hate, than 
in being beneficial to thoſe we love. Con; 


quer therefore your Nature, and as often as 


you find an opportunity raiſe your ſelf to 


that greatneſs of Soul, and thereby 'tri- 
umph over your Enemies; imitate Cardinal 


Richelieu, that Miniſter who, ſee great Ge- 
nius and Politicks ſet ſo far abore the com- 
mon Level of other Men: He once being told, 
that One in his Writings had ſeverely in- 
veig'd againſt him, deſix d to peruſe tlie 
Bock, and finding in it Wit and Spirit, tho? 
Virulent enough, inſtead of ppniſhing the 
Author, as he might eaſily have done, he not 
only checkt his own natural inclination, which 
was Revengeful and Cruel, but ſent him a 
Purſe of Two Thouſand Piſtoles, with a Re- 


queſt that he would for the future, be his 
Friend. 80 e 


4 _ TqMAGENES. = 
\ Fhis is indeed the Action of one truly 
Great, for the leſs we expect a Benefit, the 
more powerfully it works upon us by the 
furprize ; and I don't at all doubt, but the 
zngenious Author of that Libel prov'd after- 
wards a great Partiſan of the Cardinal; 
Tho' at the fame time it muſt be confes'd, 
that this Wiſe Minzſter Acted as much (if 


bor by rewarding the Lampooner, and de- 


fixing. kim to be bis Friend, he engag d bim 
50 ſupprets bis Book, whereas had he caus' 
2 * 3 „ En — FE YH ie © $453 34h him 


{ 
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him to be puniſh'd , People would have been 
inquiſitive into the Reaſon of his puniſh& 
ment, and that very Thing would have made 


the Libel ſpread, 


e 

do not dive into the Motive of his Acti- 
on; but however it made that Man his 
Faithful Friend, who before was his Invete- 
rate Enemy: and that's enough to let you un- 
derſtand, that it js not only Generous, but 
alſo advantageous upon ſome Occaſions to 
extend Benefits even to our Enemies. Not 
that I would adviſe the great ones always 
to return with Favours the Injuries they re- 
ceive; nor do I think that Miniſter. would 
have done it, were it not, that out of a wiſe 
Policy, and the juſtneſs of his Diſcernment, 
he always endeavour'd to make all thoſe Men 
his Creatures, whom he knew to be Maſters 
of fome eminent Talent; a Thing which the 
generality of the Great ones, out of a fool- 
iſh Preſumption, neglect to do. Beſides, 
perhaps, he might have drawn that Libelup- 
on himſelf by ſome ill Treatment offer'd to 
its Author; for tis a receiv'd Maxim, that 
let a Man be never ſo great and ſo power- 
ful, tis jimprgdence, if not folly in him, 
to injure a Man of extraordinary Parts, who 


ſooner or later, finds an opportunity to be 


reveng'd. And here you muſt obſerve 

the by, that we ought to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Perſons, both in the Diſtribution of 
our Favours, and in the Revenging of In- 
Fa 1 2604 5 2-588 Þ wt R juries; 
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our utmoſt to ſerve him. 5 as 


© \ 1 
— COT 


juries 2 had not this Author been very 
eminent for his Wit, you, may be ſure his 


_ Uſage would have been more agreeable to 


the natural inclination of Mankind, and the 


common Methods that Famous Miniſter us'd 


with thoſe who gave him Offence. 
1 LIMA GEN ES, 3 
Pray, Sir, Can you give me any Rules c con- 
cerning the Diſtinction that is to be ob- 


n in the diſpenſing of ones Benefits? 


ARISTIPPUS. 
"That Diſtinction ought. to be made either 


according to the nature of the Services 


themſelves: : Or according, to the difference 


of Perſons. According to the Services; be- 
cCauſe if a Mans Honour, Life, or whole For- 


tune be at ſtake, we ought to act with much 
greater Ardour than if twere but a trifling 
Concern. The ſame, is to be obſerv'd about 
Perſons, for we miſt ſhew leſs zealin oblig- 
ing one with whom wehave a ſlight Acquain- 


tance, and whoſe Merit is but indifferent, than 


in ſerving a Man of great Note, with whom 
we have been long Acquainted. In ſhort, 
we mult nicely examine all the Circumſtan- 
ces, to frame our Benefits accordingly, and 
make them as extenſive as poſſible, or at leaf: 
make the Receiver believe that we have done 


* ” 2 * 
19 
oy 
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That is to ſay, we muſt do like Sep 
Keepers, who ſtill ſhew their Commodities 


by the moſt favourable Light ; But, Sir, — 
"0 ſe 


SIE "SS Hof) 
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poſe the Perſon I have oblig'd, 'has made me 
10 manner of Return, were it not too great 
an Eaſineſs, or rather Weakneſs in me to be. 
how. new Benefits upon him? | 
AxlSTIPPUuS. Va 
You maſt -in this Caſe diſtinguiſh the Per- 
ſons: For if it be one, whom you may eaſi- 
ly be without, tis fit you ſhould puniſh his 
lagratitude, by withdrawing your Favours; 
but if it bea Man who is neceſſary to you, 
and from whom you expect ſome great Ser- 
vice or other, *twill be prudence in you, by 
freſh Benefits, to revive in his Memory the 
loſt Remembrance of your Good Offices; 
and by that means force him to be Grateful. 
TIMAGENES. 
dince we are infenſibly come to oral 
which is the ſecond Thing to be conſider'd 
in Benefits, I hope you will tell me how we 
muſt acknowledge a good Office. 
ARISTIPPUS. 

There lies a greater Obligation upon us 
of returning a Favour, than of doing a good 
Office; for when a Man, by his own inclina-. 
tion, beſtows a Benefit, tis an act of good- 
neſs, whereas his thankfulnefs for a Favour 
receiv'd-isan AR of Juſtice. - Now *tis our 
Duty to be juſt to all Men, but we are not 
always oblig d to do good to every body. 

IT IMAGE NES. 

Pray, wherein does 07 gs: properly 

conſt [IE PISA TT 
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Thankfulneſs comprehends Three Things 
wiz, Firſt, The Receiving or Accepting a 
Benefit kindly : 5 Secondly, The Remembring 
it; And Thirdly, the acknowledging it in 


due Time and Place, propmtionadly” to the 


Merit of the Action. 


TIMAGENES. 
How muſt a Gentleman behave himſelf as 


to theſe Three Particulars ? 


| ARISTIPPHUYS. 

When a Man does you a Service or good 
Office, you muſt examine its Importance and 
Quality, which are meaſured by theſe Four 


Things. Firſt, The Will or Intention of 


the Benefactor; Secondly, The Nature of 
the Benefit; Thirdly, The juncture of the 
Time, wherein the Benefit was beſtow'd; 
And Fourthly, the Merit of the Perſon who 
does the Good Office. Firſt, As to the In- 
tention of the Benefactor: 'We muſt con- 
ſider whether he did us the Good Office in 
Queſtion, merely to oblige us,or with a Pro- 
ſpe of Private Intereſt; for the Firſtought 
to affect us much more than the other. Next, 
we muſt examine whether he did it only to 
gratify his Vanity, as it often happens even 
in the giving of Alms; and in this Caſe, fince 
the ſatisfying his own Pride is a ſufficient 
Reward, we are the leſs oblig'd to him ; and 
our Obligation is {till the leſs, if he did it by 
CON ſtraint or neceſlity. 

T IM A- 
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) \TrMAGENES. 

[ conceive, that as the Merit 97 an Action 
conſiſts in the Free- will of him that does it, 
ſo by. a Neceſſary conſequence, if any Man 
beſtows a Benefit upon me, either by con- 
ſtraint or neceſſify, his Action is un voluntary 
and without Merit, and therefore the Obli- 
gation Fenner 3 

ARIS TIPP us. 

Thus you ſee how the Intention df th Be- 
nefactor ts the Firſt Meaſure of the Benefit. 
The Second, is the Nature of the Benefit it 
ſelf, wherein we muſt conſider the Greatneſs, 
Difficulty, Singularity and Reality of the 
Service receiv d. For our Acknowledgment 
ought to be either great or ſmall, according 
as the Service receiv'd is either e 
or triffing; done with great difficulty, or 
great eaſe. Then we ought to make more 
account of a particular Favour, whereby we 
are diſtiguiſſ'd from the Reſt of Mankind, 
than of a Beneft'which we injoy in common. 
And laſtly, as there are great and ſmall Be- 
nefits, ſo there are reał ones which turn to 
bur ſolid Advantage, and falſe ones which 
deſigning Knaves do us in order to deſtroy 
us; ſuchas are the Good Offices of Uſurers, 
which tend to the ruin of young Spend- 
thrifts'and Debanchees ; or likethoſe of that 
famous Miniſter I mention'd before, who in 
order to deſtroy Paylaurens, heap'd up Fa- 


Yours and Honours ure hin, which ro 
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him into the ſnare of that fatal nee that 


coſt him his Life. i 
TIMAGE NES. 


is 18 evident, that the Quality 5 the Be- N 
nefit s os us to be more or leſs. thankfu] 9 


and | ancy, the 2 Difficulty lies in 
knowing how to diſtinguiſſi it nicely. _ 

ARISTIPPUS. pkg o 

This Diſtinction does alſo depend upon 

the occaſion or juncture of Time wherein 


a Good Office is done, and the other Circum-. 
1 that g 8 2 5 with it; for 15 a Man 
tl upon a preſſing Neceſſity, 


me inſta 
che obligation will be much greater chan if 
he did me the ſame. Seryice when, I ſtand. in 
no need of it. He that ſupplies my Wants 
Tue Lam diſtitute of all Things; does cer- 
tainly more effectually engage my e al. 
than he Who, when I 9 5 Plenty of al 
Gould, e with Superfluities. - 
© pag: my part, if a Man had abiſted 1 me. a 
à Pinch, methinks his Good Office would 
work {o powerfully on me, that had he done 
e never 3 e injuries before; yet ! would 
Eger em f or ever; Neither would I do like 
the Senator TN Bets N refus'd to pay one 
of his Friends lents he had bor- 
row'd, of him, to 1 himſelf. from Sla- 
very, alle ging he was not bound by the Law, 
fo; Pay 9525 1 ans he e Wr he 
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0 RISTIPPUS. . 1 
Fou may add, That *twas thi: 
and unju uſt Denial; ach OCCa oft d his total | 
Ruin. Laſtly, we inuſt alſo coz niider the par- 
ticular Quality of the Benefsetörs Fol we 
may receive a Gogd Office eſther from 4 Per- 
ſon we Love, and'whoſe Aſſiſtance is pleaſing 
tocus; gr from one we do not Hke; an 
Thing that comes from a Friend's Hand ef. 
es us more ffrongly and Fettſibly, than 
1 we receive from one we hate, and to 
whom” we corn to be „ What 4 
Cruel Torment it ys one of tlie An- 
cients, to be begeden to one we deſpiſe! 
But how! fweet it is to owe” 8 to a 
Perfon we are ene lim d to Ki even tho” 
he mould do ſus an infury! ng ac. 
quaintect yon Witli the Quality f e 
let's procceq to Seen ee eee vec 
503 l TIMACEN 48 wild fl 111 
You told me it cbnfiſted in reels 
Benefit kindly, in ee, it, and 
TT ting it. 79 1381 8 QT HDD EL ONS 101 2. 
s i inn NAI TEA 10 VIE l 
| | 80 it foes: But Nou muſt *bſerv Ver 4800 
e 
e 


proportion in every one of thein, Tithe 

Ferſon that does/a'Good Office uch to — 
- | company it Witho an open EDOE iy Mew 
his Fleaſure in doing it, is not the Perf f that 
„ receives it, ſtill more oblig'd to th&w*Hls 84. 
- tisfaction? Therefore we muſt * 'erhÞloy all 
| outward Demonſtrations of 'Joy; A 4 Ami- 
: lutz, chearful Look, Gracefy Geſtiire; and 
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emphatick Words, to expreſs how, ſenſible 
weare of the Faydur recei y d, and to heigh- 
ten ĩts importance. But tis not enough to ber 
receive a Benefit, kindly; we muſt alſo, re. Nr 
member it; and to 17 ix is preſent to WP! 
our Memories, we muſt Publiſh it and Cry it Ina 
up, not only to do dur Benefactor the Hon. able 
our he deſerves, and which is the firſt Fruit 
he gathers from his Good Office; hut alſo by 
that means to. Excite him fo; continue his 
Favour; to us, and engage others to do us Ser- 
ah ws IIMAGENES? if on 
, Idon't at all doubt büt the Reputation of 
being Thankfyl, gains 4 Man as many New 
Favours, as the Name of being Ungrateful 
would make him loſe. For Men don't love 
to Sow , barren Ground, but Cultivate that 
with Pleaſure, which yields with Uſury the 
Grain that was UN in its Boſom. 
AIs Tieu 20, 
As for the Requiting a Benefit ;.a Wiſe 
Man never lets ſſip the apportunity of do- 
ing it; but yet this Requital ought to be 
meaſur d by the Favour: we have receiv d; 
for an important, ſingular, and difficult 
piece of Service muſt be otherwiſe requited, 
chan 4 mall, krifling and eaſy Benefit; There: 
fore we muſt proportion the Acknowledg- 
ment toThreeThings: Firſt, co the Quality of 
the Benefit receiv d; Secondly,to that of the 
Perſons who have oblig d us; And Thirdly; 
to qurown Abilities. For that, which 1 
L m 
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| * A 4x3 AA£ 

ne would be accounted a Generous and Li- 
beral Acknowledgment, from, a Nan of a 
larger and higher Fortune would paſs for a 
piece of Stingineſs; jult as the Poor Wo- 
man's Mite in the Scripture was more accept; 
able to God than the great Preſents of the 
Rich Phariſees. 2 r 
. e ee 518 HMAGEEEE: OSS 

Methinks I have read ſomewhere, that the 
Acknowledgment ought. to ſurpaſs a Bene. 
it, at leaſt t@equal iE, „ 
ul RIS TIPpPBHS. 


As the Benefactor acts freely and without 
any Obligation; and he that requites a Benefit 
wt of Duty, ſo the Acknowledgment ought 


o be greater than the Favour receiv d. But 


his ĩs not a general 1 ſince tis not al. 


it the Obligation, but only own our ſelves 
blig'd. | 22 #4 5 : x : Þ- ; | 
| | 1038051. - 1; E „ pe 
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IINAGSE NES. * 
That is, we mult pay in Words and Good - I 5 
will, what we cannot pay in Deeds. a 


. ARIS TIPPus bp: 
SGood-will is a ſort of Coyn which no bo- 
dy can ever want, and which the moſt miſer- 
able may Command; and yet we fee ſome x 
ungrateful Men who ſtrip themſelves of all 
Sentiments of Honour, and have no. ſooner 
receiv'd a Signal piece of Service, but find- 
ing themſelves unable to requite it, - inſtead 
of acknowledging the Obligation, at leaſt by 
ſome external marks of a good intention, 
they begin to hate their Benefactors, and 
ſhua the very ſight of them, leſt it ſhonld re 

proach them either with their unability 0 

ngratitude. This one of the Ancients ha: 
expreſt in a moſt lively manner: The Cor4 
ruption of the Age, ſays he, is ſo oppoſite 
to the Sentiments of Honourand Gratitud 
that oftentimes our greateſt Enemies are 
ſuch as we have 751 moſt ; neither is ito 
ly after the Benefit that they hate us, but Oh 
Horror! *Tis becauſe of the Benefit it {eli 
that they become our Enemies. For, adds th 
ſame Author, they receive it with joy as long 
as they find themſelves in a capacity to re 
turn it; but as ſoon as it exceeds their Abil 
ties, Hatred ſopplies the Place of Gratitude 
and by that means they preſently eaſe then 
ſelves of a burdenſom Obligation. 
5 TI MAGENEs. . 

Then this is juſt as if a Debtor thong 
2 Debt diſcharg d by croſſing it out of a ö 
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Spitting in his Creditors Face. But I find 
this Vice is but too Common, and every new 
Day furniſhes us with horrid Examples of 
logratitude. 
ARISTIPPUS. 

Have you 4 mind to know from whence 
gratitude Proceeds? *Tis from a deſire of 
dependency ; for all Men being naturally 
"W?roud, they would, if poſſible, be ia no bo- 
hs Debt, for whoever ows any thing, 
does in a manner depend upon him to whom 
he is oblig'd; Now to ſhake off the 
Bonds of that Obligation, he blots the Fa- 
your receiy*'d out of his Memory, as the 


bai Thoughts. 
S. _ . TIMAGENES | 
Then I will wonder no more to ſee Ingra- 
itude fo eommon, and have an equal ſway 
With upon the Great and Small. 
Eg + ARISTIPPUS. 
A You ſay right, for the World ſwarms 
With ungrateful Men; and not to mention 
Wooſe who were rais'd to great Employments 
WV thoſe very Miniſters, whom they after- 
nards ſupplanted ; Do we not ſee a World of 
Iſtarts, who by their Calumgies, Cheats, 
ind other Scandalous Means, Rave ruin'd 
ther Patrons and Benefactors? 
_  TfMAGENES 
To Hate and 15 ones Benefactor, is 
ie height of bal and moſt perſidious 
© a 


bf Accompts with the daſh of a Pen, and 


noſt odious Sight that can preſent it ſelf to 


18 Ib AR Tf 


ingratitüde: The. forgetting Benefits, 83 ap! 
what:we meet with at every turn; but to ing 
requite Good by Ill, a Man muſt have the Pul 
Soul eitherof a D — or a C. 
ARIS TIPP us. ma: 

Thoſe Men ſhoùld be ſent to the School off -- 
Brutes; ſince to be convinc'd of the Baſeneß Ml 1 
of Ingratitude, (the greateſt Bane of Hu-M 
mane Society) they need bur caſt their Eye - * 
fol the Adventureof the Slave Androddee, 

ITIMAGENEs. 

1 ſuppoſe} you mean that Roman Slave, who 
Whos expos'd in the Circus was Stroak'd and 
Carreſod by a Ly which was: let! in to de] 
vour him? gh 


1 1 ARTS TIP PUS 0 
This Ani remembred that Aadrocle 
being once in his Den, had pluck'd a Thorn A 
out of his Foot, and caretully Dreſt hi a 
Wound to a perfect Cure; therefore knowY you 
ing again his: Benefactor, 'he caſt' himſelf a exc 
his Feet, and by his Fawning and Carelles he « 
expreſt an Acknowledgment which createq ful. 
a ſurprize throughout the whole AmphitheW the 
ater. = whe 
TIM AGEN ES. Poll 
Lay pet few of the Beholders had; gat! 
been capable of ſo generous an Action. titu 
„ ARTS TIR lie 
Ingratitude! is ſo unnatural; that it is not t Ih. 
be found among Brutes; Therefore ſuch Me ohe 
as are guilty of it, ought to be abhorr d Fay 
bg. 


not you Sy: their 'BenefaGivyg,: but "I 
— | Man 


* 
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Mankind ꝶbeſides ſince their Unthankfulnefs:to 
aprivate Perſon, diſcourages others from do: 
ing Good, and ſhews their ill Principles td 
Publick view.: But before We leave this 
Subject, I will give you a general Rule that 
May ſerve you as. long agyau-lve. 


"11M nn WILLS > 
Pray, what's char 28 b | * 1 
ARISTI PPUS } igri? raw 


Tis en + When you have a Mind to da 
Good: to a Man, beſtow. your Favours on him 
one by one; and on the contrary; when you 
think your felf oblig'd to do him Ill, ( hich 
however you muſt avoid as muchas you o 


| wa ald amm: Ln acts H 20 e ein 
4484 TMA GENES: : Hgio agg 
Why fo, sir, Lbeſeech you 24077 Th \ Off 
ARIS TI D us. it 


As to Benefits, the reaſon is: Becauſe . 
2 Man has'receiv'd all that he expects from 
you, his Zeal and Ardour being no longer 
excited by Intereſt, do generally abate; and 
he can hardly keep from becoming Ungrate- 
ful; This:Eruth-is/but too often verified by 
the- Exampleicof a great many Sons; for 
whoſe - Preferment their Fathers have dif- 
polleſt themſelves of their Eſtates. Nowadf 
natural Duty is too Weak to overcome Ingrã- 
ditude, What will a Stranger do when no 
Ties of Nature oblige him to be thankfult? 
Therefore ?tis Prudence not to give all at 
once, but. ſo to manage the Diſpenc ing of our 
colon, as to make them — and 


ib * * 3 5 keep 


140 be ART of 
- keep the Minds of thoſe we beſtow them 
upon, in a conſtant expectation of new zB 
Benefits. | S 


| Ab 
| TI MAGENEs. cap 

RJ But why muſt we do Ill all at once? # 
| ARI$TIPPUS. 7 


Becauſe a Man is leſs Provok'd by a greatWl dir 
Injury we do him all at once, than by ſeve- 
veral ſmall Offences often repeated, which 
keep ſtil] his Mind upon the Fret, and make 
him continually uneaſy, till he has Reveng d the 
himſelf; for the fear of a ſmall future Evil,W ane 
is more powerful than the Remem - are 
brance of the greateſt Injury already paſt, 
This is the Reaſon why the Emperor 4. 
guſtuss Reign was accounted ſo happy after 
the Barbarons Cruelties of that Proſcrip 
tion, which made the Beginning of it © 
very diſmal ; whereas Nero's Reign, which 
had ſo auſpicious a beginning, fill'd Ron 
with Horrors, by keeping it in continua 
Fear. Now, Dear Son, let's recapitulate 
what I have told yon for your Improvement 
We converſe with the World only to gad, 
Friends; and Friends are only got by an 
inſinuating Complaiſance, and a Readineſ 
both in beſtow ing and acknowledging Bene: 
fits; for as Complaiſance is the agreeable 
neſs of Society, ſo mutual Good Offices arg 
the Soul and Ties of it. Be you therefor 
Complaiſant, as, I told you, a Gentlemat 
ought to be; Do Good to every body, witi 
the Diffinftion and management I have * 

. ; tion 


7 
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ml tion'd 5 and laſtly, when you have receiv d | 
lO geneßt, acknow age it acebrding to 18 


capable of | 
| TAMAGENES. 5 a [ 


The Inſtructions you have been 3 to 
give me in Relation to theſe Particulars, are 
ſo agreeable to the inclinations you brought 
me up to, that I ſhall find no  difficuly i in fol- 


lowing them; And give me leave, Dear Fa- | |; 
ther, to put them in Practice with you; and 1 
/ ince the Benefits, have receiv'd from you | 
are above my acknowledgmehts, be pleas'd — 
to accept of my Dutiful Go od- will, and of 1 
the humble N [ ſhall ever have for ; 
* a 
f -ARISTIPPUS. WT N 
Tis with Dear Son: Tour good Diſpo- . 
$tion over. pays my Trouble. But let $ Ws h 
dis time to e j 
nuns | 

7 be E. of. the due. 3 | 
9 if the World ap prove this the Second | 
"Part ſhall 25 fo low Bi WIE} | 

| | 
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Fruits and Comodities, Seas, Ricks Mountains 


the form of-Governments; Succeſſion of Kings, 


gration of Nations; ſhewing their Ancient 2s 
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Syſtem of GEOGRAPHY, ra Ne 
and Accurate -Deſctiption- ef the 
EARTH in all its Empires, King 


Climate 


Provinces ade end ad 0 of all the oh 
Countries of the Wor cally De 
ſcriptionof all the CIT Isaac oe f Towns 
Together with the Hiſtory of every Countrey, 


Manners and Cuſtoms of People, and the Mi 


well as Preſent State. Extracted from the Be 
Geographers, Hiſtorians and Travellers, particu 
trly Strabo, Ptolemy, Stephanus Byzantings, 
Pomp. Mela, and many other Ancients; as well 


55 ertius, Brietius, » Bandrand, Lots, Robbe, Das. 
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difret, Sanſon and divers other General Goograt 
phers, and eſpecially all the Modern Trave = 
and Hiſtorians. To which is premiſed an'Tn- 
3 to 3 Ronny alf ky 2 
neral Precognita of that Science, and Deſini- 
tions of all its Tens, By ROB” PALCONER. 
The whole Illuſtrated with 45 Maps fairly Ef- 
graven on'Copper, by Herman Moll, accordii 

to the Newelt Oblervations -/ nd therein Cor- 
rections of the Yaſt Errors in Longirude, in all 
former Maps. And Indexes of "the Names © 
Places Ancient as well as Moderti. in One y. 

Folio Price 18 Shillings. A UT hae 
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+1 Atchæologie Grace: Or the Antiquities pf | 


Greece; Containitig an Account of the Civil 
Government: of: Athen; The Laws, Religion, 
Oracles, Divinations Feſtivals," Games, Milfrary 
Affairs, and Miſcelany Cuſtoms of the Ancient 


: Precian, 


rde ;by Yehn Petter Fellow of Zines In Col. 
von: * with Wubptute. 


ge in 
2 Vol. 8, 


Roma Antique Noritia : Or the Antiquities 
88 being a ſhort Hiſtory of rhe Com- 
a Deſcription of the Ciry, and an 

Jene the Religion, Government, Art of 
ar, Magiſtrates, Cuſtoms a Ceremonies of 

Mg Prem mail By Bafil Kennet, Fellow of 


Corpo Chriſts Colle Oxon : Mee with 
Cuts, 80. | 


Diuctor Hiſftoricus: Or a ſhort Syſtem of Yai: 
verſal Hiſtory, and an enroute ro the Study 
of that Science; Containing a Comprehenſive 
In th w of the moſt conſiderable 1 Tra rations . 
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Eminent Criticks upon 

nology of the moſt pon Feeds 

Actions from the Creation to this Tins . 


The Travellers Guide: Or « moſt Exadt De- 
ſcription of the Roads of England, and the 
| Towns ſeated on them. Being Mr. Ogilbys 
Actual Surve 7 and Menſuration by the Wheel 
of the Roads, from Lendos to all the Cities and 
conſiderable Towns ** ether with the Croſs- 
oads, 1 4.5 Diſtance, in Statute 
Miles and Furk phe — 1 — and 
all the Turnings and remarkable Things for 4 8 
tection of Traveller The whole Haie 


Printed Verbatim in Octavos, with Tables ar th 
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end containing all the Words and Directions 
in his 106 Maps. Price, Three Shillings and 
Six Pence. | | 


The E'gli/h Hiſtorical Library: Or a ſhort 
View and Character of the Writers now Ex- 
tant, either in Print or Manuſcript, which may 
be Serviceable to the Knowled eof the General 
Hiſtory of this Kingdom: hs Three Volumes, 
Octavo Vol. 1. Ot the Civil Hiſtorians, Vol. 
2. The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, Vol. 3. Of 
out Records, Law-Books and Coins, ſo far as they 


are ſerviceable to Hiſtory, by William Nicolſon, 
Arch-Deacon of Cariiſle, | 


The Eſſays, or Councils, Civil and Moral, 
of Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, Vicount St. 
Alban; with a Table of the Colours of Good 
and Evil, and a Diſcourſe of the Wiſdom of 
the Ancients, Ngw newly Reprinted with 
9 of the Character of Queen Elizabeth, 
| vo. : 


The Evangelical Hiſtory : Or the Life of our 
Bleſſed-Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, comprehenſively 
and plainly Rglated, with Practical Inferences and 
iſcourſes thereupon 3 and a Large Practical 
Introduction by way of Preface. Written in 
French®by L. du Bin; and Exliſ d by a Di- 
vine of the Church of Eng with Additi- 
ons. The Second Edition Adorn d with 


Copper Cuts, Oct avo. 


The Evangelical Hiſtory Part ſecond : Or che 
lives and Acts of the Holy Apoſtles, comprehen- 
fively and plainly Related according to W 
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and the Wii tings of the Primitive Fathers, 
ritten in French, and Engliſbed by a Divine 
of the Church of England with Additions, II. 


luſtrated with the Effigies of the Apoſtles, and 
a Map of their Travels fairly Engra ven on Cop- 
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Oonjectures concerning the nhabitants, Plants 
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per. Octavo. Price 3 Shillings and 6 Pence, 


The Art of Prudent Behaviour, Contain d in a Fa- 
thets Ad vice to his Son arriv d to the Age of Man- 
hood: By way of Dialogue. Written in French, by 
Monſieur Le Noble, ſometime a principle 
Offiar of the Treaſury; and Engliſhed by 
Nr. Per.  Oftavo, 1 % 


A Phy ſico- Theological Diſcourſe upon the 
Divine Being, or firſt Cauſe of all Things. The 
Providence ot God; The Seperate Exiſtence of 
the Soul; The Certainty of Reveald Religion; 
The Fallacy of Modern Inſpiration; and the 
Danger of Enthuſiaſm. To which is added, an 
Appendix concerning the Corruption' of Hu- 
mane Nature, The Force of Habits, and the 
Neceſſity of Supernatural Aid to the Acqueſt 
of Happineſs; with Epiſtolary Conferences, be- 
tween the Deceas d Dr. Hornect, and the 
Author : Written'on Occaſion of Char. Blount 
Atheiſtical Books; by a Gentleman in Letters 
ro his donbring Friend. Sgarto, Price Four 
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and Productions of the Worlds in the Planets: 
Written in Latin, by Chriſtiana; Huygens, Octavo. 


The Ads and Negociations, together 
with the particular Articles at large, 
of the General Peace concluded at Ryſwick, 
by the moſt illuſtrious Confederates with the 


French King. Tranflated from the Original; 


Publiſhed at the Hagae. Octavo. | 


An Abridgment of the. Architecture of 
Vitruvius, containing a Syſtem of the whole 
Works of that Author, illuſtrated with Cop- 
per Plates. Written in French, by Monſ. 
Terault. Ottavo: * 


Liturgia, ſeu Liber Precum Communium, & 
adminiſtrationis Sacramentorum, aliorumque 
Rituum atque Ceremoniarium Eccleſiæ, juxta 
uſum Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ. Duodecimo. 


S. Puffendorſii de Officio Hominis & Civis juxta 
Legem Naturalem Libri Duo. Editio Sexta, 
aulta Lemmatibus, quibus Argumenti Senſus, & 
ſeries illuſtratur. Cantabr. Typis Academicis, 


1701. Octavo. A 


Joan. Clerici Phyſica, five de Rebus Corpo- 
reis Lib. V. in quibus, præmiſſis potiſſimis Cor- 
porearum Naturarum Phænomenis & Proprie- 
tatibus, Veterum & Recentiorum de eorum 
Cauſis celeberrunz ee ee Editio 
novil. Auctior. Cantabr. Ty pis Academicis. 


Joan. Clerici Ars Critica, in qua ad ſtudia 
Linguarum Latinæ, Græcæ & Hebraicæ via mu- 


nitur; Veterumque emendandorum ratio tra- 
ditur. Octavò. 
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| h Libr. XVI. Inger 

1 Notis illuſtravit Dan. Criſpinus in 

um Delphin Recenſuit Jo. Feind dis Chr. 
Oxon. Octa vo- 


D. Junij Javendlic & A. Perfi Flaci Satyræ; 


Interpretatione ac Notis illuſtravic Ludov. 


? 


Prateus in Uſum Deiphini. O&avo. 


Muſarum Anglicanarum Anale&a, five Poe- 
mata quzdain melioris Notæ ſeu hactenus ine- 
dita ſeu ſparſim Edita. 2 Vol. Octavo. Oxon. 
è Theatro. Oct ib. 


Titi Lairttij Cari de Rerum Natura Libri, 
quibus interpretationem & notas addidit 750. 
Creech Oxoniæ. Ottavo. T 


Juſti Lipfs Rotha Illuftrata five Antiquita- 
tum Romanarum Breviarum. & Geo; Fabric 
Veteris Romæ cum Nova Collatio. Cui in hac 
Editione acceſſerunt Sex Tractatus peculiares 


Ovidis Metamorphoſeoh 


o 


ejuſdem fi Lipfh. Odtavo. 


| Inſcriptionum Antiquarum Sylloge, - ail. 
Fleet wood, in uſum Juventutis Rerum Antiqua- 
rum Studioſæ. Octavo. 


Eurpit Hille oO Breviarium, Notis 
& Emendationibus illuſtravit Anna T anaguilli 
Fabri Filia, in Uſum Delphini, Odatc. 


0. Salluſtii Criſpi quæ Extant. diligentur 
tecenſuit & notulis addidit Daniel Criſpinut, in 
Ulum Delphinij. 8o. 
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